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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
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training  for  Christian  leadership  : 

The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 
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Christian  Teaching 
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Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian  Character  and  Experience,  and 
the  Development  of  efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

79th  Year  Opened  September  21,  1911 

For  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for  the  2nd  Semester  be- 
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The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

As  more  than  one  reader  comments,  this  frank  discussion  of  religious  per- 
plexities marks  a notable  and  hopeful  advance  in  recent  years  in  rationality, 
in  charity  in  catholicity,  in  spirtuality,  and  in  real  religious  effectiveness. 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
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Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  current  discussions  . . . It  is  not  scholastric;  it  is 
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dous. At  this  time  particularly  the  religious  teacher  needs  just  what  he  finds 
in  'Rational  Living'— a book  sure,  one  thinks,  to  quicken  the  minister  and 
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Church.  Warren,  Pa.  Cloth,  !2mo,  $1.25  net;  postage  12c 

The  Ethics  of  Je*us 

The  conclusions  which  the  most  authoritative  analytical  scholars  have  reached 
are  here  stated  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  with  a marvellous 
practical  incentive  to  living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $ 1 .50  net;  by  mail.  $ 1 .60 
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Exquisite  in  its  pur  u 
ity  of  tone,  elasticity  \ 
of  touch,  and  artistic 
design 

The  Stieff 
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has  a charm  that  ap- 
peals irresistibly  to 
all  who  hear  it. 

Chas.  M.  Stieff 
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9-/VJORTM 

LIBERTY 

STREET 


Baltimore,  Md 


In  Home  as  in  the  School 

THE  STARR  MINUM  GRAND 


Stands  supreme.  It  is  not  alone  the  artistic  design,  responsive 
action  or  rare  tone  which  endears  it  in  the  hearts  of  musicians 
but  the  fact  that  its  presence  is  an  evidence  of  your  good  taste. 
Those  interested  will  entail  no  obligation  by  requesting 


our  literature. 


THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 
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Printing  of  Merit 

We  are  expert  compilers  and 
manufacturers  of  catalogues. 

We  do  artistic  illustrating,  en- 
graving, and  fine  printing. 

Bookbinding  that  stands  out  pre- 
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College  and  school  stationery 
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Inquiries  sent  to  us  will  result 
beneficial  all  around. 
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per  cent  per  annum  plus  one-half  of 
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for  our  little  booklets  “Timber”  and 
“Fortunes  from  the  Forests.”  Our 
clients  have  made  over  half  a million 
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Christian  Faith  ..... 
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'T'lFFANY,  the  great  New 
York  Jeweler,  has  labored 
for  years  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  all  his  wares  are  high 
price.  Though  he  sells  no  cheap 
plated  ware,  a reliable  watch, 
for  instance,  can  be  bought  at 
Tiffany’s  for  less  that  at  most 
“cut  rate’’  jewelers. 

It  is  the  same  with 
Pianos 


A.  B.  Chase  Pianos 
and  Artistanos 


are  made  by  a firm  that  stands  for  something;  that  values  its 
reputation;  that  makes  quality  and  value  the  test  of  merit;  rather 
than  cut  prices. 

For  more  than  a third  of  a century  the  most  critical  bin  ers 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  the  A.  B.  CHASE  product,  and  this 
confidence  has  never  been  be- 
trayed, and  never  will  be.  Be- 

Jfore  buying  any  piano,  come 
to  the  factory,  or  write  us  for 
our  proposition. 


Piano  parlors  at 
factory 

The 
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PPhen  you  have  pictures  made 
why  not  be  portrayed  at  your  best? 

Our  constantly  increasing  business  is  the 
results  of  our  efiforts  to  please.  We  refund 
car  fare  to  Oberlin  patrons  when  bill  amounts 
to  $5.00  or  more.  Drop  us  a line  saying 
when  to  expect  you. 


C.  S.  RATEHAM 

56  E.  Main  St.  Norwalk,  Ohio 


NEW  YEAR  GIFTS 

A treasure  store  of  practical , attractive  gift  things 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth , await  your  choosing 

Furniture  Easy  Chair,  Tables,  Tea  Wagons,  Record 
Cabinets,  Smoking  Sets,  etc. 

Oriental  Rugs  An  ideal  gift  prized  and  appreciated  by 
every  housewife. 

Lamps  and  Lamp  Shades  * large  assortment  of  exquis- 
ite designs  in  Reading  Lamps, 
Table  Lamps,  Floor  or  Chair  Lamps,  Desk  Lamps  and 
Piano  Lamps. 
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Statuary,  French  Boudoir  Accessories,  Can- 
dle Sticks  Fancy  Baskets,  etc. 
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1225  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 


The  Love  Teachers’ 

Established  1896 


Agency 


Studied  at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn., 
’81  to  ’ 

Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  (Oberlin, 
Ohio)  1888. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  McGregor, 
la.,  ’88  and  ’89. 

Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Scotland,  S.  D., 
’89  and  ’90. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  ’90  and  ’91. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  River  Falls, 
Wis.,’91  to  ’93. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N. 
D.,  ’93  to  ’99. 

Graduate  Study  in  Chicago  University,  Sum- 
mer Quarters  of  ’93  to  ’96. 

A.  A.  LOVE 

Fargo,  N.  Dakota 

o.  C. 1888 

Free  Enrollment  to  Oberlin  Students 


Real  Estate 


The  attention  of  Alumni  is 
called  to  the  excellent  op- 
portunities for  investment 
offered  by  Oberlin  Real 
Estate. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

T.  J.  RICE 
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John  R.  Commons,  ’88 

“We  lead,  others  follow”  might  with  truth,  if  not  with  pro- 
priety or  modesty  be  engraved  upon  the  official  shield  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  We  should  have  to  go  far  afield  were  we  to  seek 
for  all  the  causes  of  Wisconsin  progressiveness — for  the  manful 
struggle  out  of  political  uncleanliness  and  oligarchic  corruption 
into  the  spirit  of  efficient  democracy,  for  the  broadminded  willingness 
to  deal  at  close  range  with  human  nature  and  the  conditions  that 
make  it  what  it  is — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
important  influences  to  this  end  has  been,  and  is,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  the  spirit  (and  the  ability)  of  effective  public 
service'  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  compose  its  Faculties  which 
gives  it’  so  great  a power  for  good.  More,  perhaps,  than  the  men 
of  any  other  university  in  the  world,  they  have  realized,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  something  of  the  real  significance  of 
the  material  conditions  of  human  life,  the  unescapable  influence 
of  the  environment’  upon  personality  and  welfare,  and  that  the 
sure  fruition  of  the  desire  for  life-as-it-ought-to-be  lies  only  in 
an  unshrinking  knowledge  of  things-as-they-are  and  the  co-operative 
use  of  that  knowledge  to  improve  living  conditions.  They  have 
translated  religion  and  morality  into  terms  of  work — honest  work 
— economy,  efficiency,  productivity,  social  utility  and  happiness  for 
the  people.  They  are  lifting  democracy  out  of  the  realm  of  our 
fond  illusions  and  making  it  a working  ideal,  of  means  and  of 
ends.  And  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  survivals  and  recrudescences 
of  the  cliques  and  cross-purposes  of  petty  politicians,  they  are 
actually  securing  in  no  small  measure  the  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people,  even  of  “the  classes,”  in  the  practical  furtherance 
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of  an  ideal  which  in  too  many  other  states  remains  chiefly  a fine 
thing  to  hope  for.  The  new  spirit  in  public  life,  the  new  spirit 
in  the  people,  is  not  of  course  confined  to  Wisconsin.  The  old 
order  change*  everywhere;  but  Winconsin  was  a pioneer  of 
change;  the  men  of  Wisconsin  were  among  the  first  to  realize  the 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  of  industrial  conditions  and  to  see 
that  industry  could  no  longer  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  an  old 
doctrinaire  individualism.  And  while  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  new  unrest  resulted  chiefly  in  a negative  sort  of  “insurgency,” 
in  Wisconsin  it  produced  a positive  progressivism,  to  coin  a term, 
because  Wisconsin  had  a University  which  served  the  people  in 
the  spirit  of  progress. 

Now,  on  the  academic  theory  that'  a man  is  made  great,  not  by  • 
his  mother  or  his  country  or  himself,  but  by  his  college,  Oberlin 
should  have  a peculiar  personal  interest  and  satisfaction  in  what 
Wisconsin  is  accomplishing  along  certain  lines.  For  Oberlin  con- 
tributed John  R.  Commons  and  Commons  has  been  a real  dynamic 
factor  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Commons  went  to  the  University  in 
1904  as  professor  of  political  economy,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
six  or  seven  years  has  made  himself  one  of  the  indispensable  men 
of  the  state. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a permanent  In- 
dustrial Commission — an  act  sure  to  be  epoch-marking  in  American 
administrative  legislation.  The  Governor  promptly  appointed  the 
former  Labor  Commissioner,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Crownhart,  one  of  the 
keenest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  state,  and  Professor  Com- 
mons the  three  members  of  the  Commission  at  a salary  of  $5,000 
each.  As  the  position  to  which  Professor  Commons  is  now  called 
is  one  of  great1  responsibility  and  unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
effective  public  service  we  may  profitably  glance  a moment  at  the 
work  and  purpose  of  this  new  permanent  Commission.  Wisconsin 
has  for  years  been  engaged  in  an  intelligent  endeavor  to  secure  an 
honest,  enlightened,  and  efficient  administration  of  all  matters,  with- 
in the  sphere  of  the  state,  affecting  the  general  welfare.  She 
has  secured  an  effective  administration  of  taxes  through  a perma- 
nent Tax  Commission,  and  a very  effective  control  of  public  service 
corporations  through  her  Public  Utilities  Law.  Thus  two  broad 
functions  of  the  state  were  organized  upon  a scientific  basis. 
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There  remained  a third — the  regulation  of  labor  and  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital.  This  is  covered  by  the  new  Industrial 
Commission.  Three  ideas  underlie  its  establishment.  First,  a 
clearer  definition  of  administrative  as  opposed  to  legislative  func- 
tions. Second,  centralization  of  power  in  a whole  broad  field  of 
administration.  Third,  the  securing  of  expert'  service. 

Until  about  five  years  ago,  the  legislature  had  assumed  the  duty 
of  fixing  rates  for  public  utilities,  prescribing  their  service,  declar- 
ing certain  safety  devices  necessary,  etc.  In  short,  the  legislature 
did  a host  of  things  which  were  in  the  nature  of  administrative  detail 
rather  than  the  proper  function  of  legislation.  The  first  great 
step  in  separating  the  declaration  of  legislative  policy  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  facts,  the  issuing  of  orders,  and  the  regulation  of  details 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  The  second  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Instead  of  labor- 
iously and  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  determine  the  thousand  de- 
tails of  the  industrial  world,  the  legislature  now  simply  declares,  for 
instance,  its  intent  that  all  places  of  employment  shall  be  resaonably 
safe  and  hygienic,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  determines  by 
evidence  and  investigation  what  are  reasonably  safe  and  hygienic 
conditions  in  any  industry,  and  issues  its  orders  accordingly.  This 
however  is  but  one  out  of  many  duties  of  the  Commission. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Commission  there 
were  a number  of  almost  entirely  disconnected,  independent  bureaus 
and  boards  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  labor  and  industry. 
Among  these  were  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  Free  Employment 
Bureaus,  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Board  and  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board.  They  have  now  all  been  either  abolished  or  reduced 
to  departments  headed  by  deputies  appointed  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  thus  supercedes  all  agencies  in  the  state 
hitherto  dealing  with  industrial  and  labor  conditions  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  efficient  administration  of  all  laws  within  its  field.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  centralization  of  administration  will 
mean  a very  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  law. 

The  success  of  the  Commission  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  Commissioners,  however.  They  must  be  unusually  capable  men 
who  view  their  functions  in  a broad  way,  men  of  keen  intellect  and 
balanced  judgment,  of  sympathy  and  tact,  and  able  to  select  experts, 
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whenever  they  can  be  found,  to  the  positions  of  deputies  to  head 
the  various  lines  of  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  broad  view  which  the  commissioners  take  of  their  func- 
tions is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  seek  the  co-operation 
and  incidentally  promote  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Two  recent  examples  from  Milwaukee  will  suffice  to  illustrate.  The 
Commission  has  to  enforce  a new  Apprentice  Law  drafted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Industrial  Education  Law.  This  is  somewhat  bur- 
densome to  the  manufacturers  and  they  had  about  decided  to  balk. 
The  Commission  secured  a meeting  of  the  manufacturers  at  which 
the  three  commissioners  were  present.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  appointment  of  a Committee  of  the  manufacturers  to 
co-operate  with  tthe  commission  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
Commission  also  has  to  enforce  the  so-called  Street-  Trades  Law, 
a law  which  had  never  before  been  enforced.  With  the  help  of  a 
progressive  young  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legislature  from  Mil- 
waukee the  Commission  arranged  for  a meeting  to  be  attended  by 
themselves  and  representatives ; of  the  Milwaukee  charities,  the 
newspapers,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  various  nationalities  whose 
children  are  engaged  in  street  trades,  the  city  administration,  etc. 
The  meeting  opened  with  a surcharge  of  antagonism  and  ended 
to  every  one’s  entire  satisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  a strong 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  and  a special  deputy 
to  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  Thus  the  Commission  seeks 
always  understanding,  co-operation  and  public  confidence. 

It  is  apparent  how  large  the  opportunity  here  is — one  in  which 
Oberlin  should  feel  honored  in  sharing  even  vicariously.  Professor 
Commons’s  work  in  Wisconsin,  and  indeed  ever  since  his  graduation, 
is  the  more  striking  in  that  comparatively  so  few  Oberlin  men- 
have  felt  the  call  to  this  kind  of  public  service,  and  we  ought  to  hope 
that  his  example  will  be  emulated  by  a larger  percentage  of  the 
alumni  of  the  future,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  other  states 
are  slowly  awakening  to  the  need  of  expert  administration,  and  that 
there  will  be  a demand  which  the  colleges  and  universities  should 
now  be  preparing  to  fill. 

Professor  Commons’s  career  after  graduation  was  eventful,  be- 
cause so  full  of  labor,  and  because  in  the  one  instance  in  which 
academic  interference  with  the  right  of  a man  to  think  as  he  must 
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and  say  what  he  thinks  was  sought  to  be  imposed,  he  flatly  refused 
to  submit. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin  in  1888  Mr.  Commons  spent 
two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1890-91  he  was  instructor  at  Wes- 
leyan and  the  next  year  at  Oberlin.  From  1892  to  1895  he  was  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  leaving  there  to  take  an  apparently  bet- 
ter position  at  Syracuse.  He  remained  at  the  latter  place  four  years, 
to  1899.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  a free  lance.  These  were 
exceedingly  productive  years  both  in  external  output  and  inner 
growth,  for  they  took  him  beyond  the  confines  of  campuses  and 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  develop  the  coolheaded,  quiet,  expert  qual- 
ity of  the  man.  During  these  years  he  constructed  a series  of  in- 
dex numbers  of  general  prices  which  is  still  of  value.  A most  impor- 
tant piece  of  work  was  the  drafting  of  the  Report  on  Immigration 
for  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  in  1901.  Later  he  served  as 
statistical  expert  for  the  National  Civic  Federation  of  which  he  was 
assistant  secretary  in  1902.  Just  before  going  to  Wisconsin  he  also 
finished  the  voluminous  and  authoritative  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  on  Restriction  of  Output. 

During  his  first  three  years  at  Wisconsin  he  taught  only  half 
time,  devoting  the  other  half  to  research.  He  had  already  begun 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  documents  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1910  under  his  editorship  as,  A Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  in  ten  volumes.  For  the  student  of 
American  labor  and  industry  these  volumes  contain  invaluable 
material  “illuminated”  as  Professor  Bogart  says  in  a review,  “by 
the  brilliant  generalizations  and  telling  phrases  of  Professor  Com- 
mons’s introductions.”  Pie  had  a considerable  share  in  the  now 
famous  Pittsburg  Survey,  and  earlier  went  as  “labor  expert”  to 
England  for  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation. 

A year  ago  he  was  made  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of 
Economy  and  Efficiency.  In  the  work  of  this  Bureau  he  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country.  The  primary  task 
was  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  cost-keeping  in  the 
public  works  departments.  The  Bureau  revised  the  administration 
of  the  garbage  plant,  the  systems  of  plumbing  and  sewer  inspectors, 
assisted  the  Health  Department,  established  a Child-welfare  Depart- 
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ment,  set  on  foot  an  investigation  and  reform  of  the  milk  business, 
and  played  mischief  generally  with  the  conditions  which  the  easy 
going  old  regime  had  fastened  on  Milwaukee. 

Space  forbids  any  extended  list  of  Professor  Commons’s  pub- 
lished works.  But  besides  those  already  mentioned  should  be  noted 
his  Proportional  Representation,  1892,  and  his  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
1893.  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America  was  published  in  1908. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  information  upon  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  based  was  not  obtained  from  Professor  Commons.  Had  we 
had  only  that  source,  the  article  would  not  have  been  written.  His 
Quaker  ancestry  forbids  his  tooting  his  own  horn  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  does  not  like  to  have  other  people  blow  it  either. 
Pie  hates  sham  or  pose  of  any  kind,  but  is  not  puritanical.  He  does 
not  worry  about  the  conventional  individual  sins,  but  believes  that 
the  energies  of  Christians  and  good  citizens  should  be  turned  to  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  dangerous  social  diseases  and  iniquities  of 
the  present  order.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  with  a physique 
not  robust  but  a constitution  of  steel.  Quiet,  genial,  with  warm  sym- 
pathies, a passion  for  justice,  and  a keen  cutting  intellect,  he  is  a fine 
type  of  the  efficient  American  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A.  B.  WOLFE. 
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The  Bearing  of  a College  Course  on  Later  Life.* 

The  college  student  occupies  a peculiar,  a special,  a unique 
place  in  our  civilization, — a person  set  apart,  as  it  were,  for  a time, 
for  a particular  purpose.  Certain  more  or  less  well  defined  tasks 
are  to  be  accomplished.  These  are  special  tasks  and  the  law  of  cus- 
tom declared  that  during  the  period  of  accomplishment  the  student 
is  privileged  to  lay  aside  and  disregard  many  of  the  ordinary  duties 
(I  had  almost  said  amenities)  of  life. 

When  the  course  is  finished,  the  time  of  privilege  is  passed. 
The  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  can  no  longer  be 
honorably  disregarded.  The  results  of  the  special  training  must  ap- 
pear when  the  student  leaves  his  Alma  Mater  and  again  becomes  a 
part  of  the  great,  waiting  world. 

If  our  premises  are  correct,  then  it  seems  to  logically  follow 
that  the  aim  of  a college  course  should  be  to  prepare  for  the  experi- 
ences of  later  life.  Each  morning  the  ideal  college  student  should 
say  with  great  earnestness : “Today  I must  prepare.”  Each  even- 
ing he  should  put  the  searching  question : “What  preparation  have 
I made  this  day? 

The  age  of  the  college  student'  is  such  that  this  constant  aim  is 
most  important,  and  most  easy  of  attainment.  The  youthful  mem- 
ory easily  stores  that  which  is  presented.  Habits  of  thought  and 
action  are  readily  formed,  and  nature  seems  to  assist'  in  every  way 
in  the  plan  of  active  preparation. 

But  one  may  well  ask — “For  what  shall  I prepare?”  The  an- 
swer is  difficult, — almost  impossible — to  state.  The  more  complex 
our  civilization  and  social  structure  becomes,  the  more  uncertain  is 
the  future  for  each  human  unit'.  Our  activities  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  providing  food,  shelter  and  raiment, 
but  seem  to  have  no  bounds.  The  necessary  occupations  have 
multiplied  a thousandfold  during  the  past  century.  The  field  of 
choice  has  become  so  wide  that  one  hesitates  to  make  a selection, 
and  even  when  the  choice  is  once  made,  the  changes  are  so  constant, 
so  kaleidoscopic,  that  we  are  often  forced  to  vary  our  course  in 
order  to  meet  new  conditions. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  1829,  complained  bitterly,  as  was  his  wont, 
at  what'  he  termed  the  “Mechanical  Age”  in  which  fie  lived.  He 
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seems  to  have  been  the  muck  raker  of  his  day,  and  denounced  round- 
ly the  fact  that  everything  was  being  done  by  machinery.  How  little 
he  knew  of  the  great  developments  which  were  so  soon  to  follow  ! 

Few  of  us  realize  how  rapidly  great  changes  in  all  our  methods 
have  taken  place.  It  was  in  1784  that  the  first  English  mail-coach 
went  into  service.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  Postmaster- 
General,  it  required  three  weeks  to  get  an  answer  by  mail  to  a letter 
sent  to  Boston  from  Philadelphia.  In  1794  the  first  good  road  in 
the  United  States  was  completed.  There  was  not  even  a postage 
stamp  in  the  United  States  until  1847.  In  1858  the  first  cable  was 
laid  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  1876  the  telephone  was  in- 
vented. It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  still  it  is  a fact,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  doubled  since  1876;  the  amount'  of 
money  in  circulation  has  doubled;  the  railway  mileage  has  trebled. 
We  are  now  spending  four  times  as  much  on  schools  as  we  did  in 
1876;  we  have  five  times  as  many  students  in  colleges.  In  1876  we 
had  no  sky-scrapers ; the  self-binder  was  unknown ; there  were  no 
bicycles,  no  automobiles,  no  aeroplanes,  no  electric  railways,  very 
few  electric  lights,  no  bridges  across  the  East  River  in  New  York. 
There  were  no  combinations  or  trusts.  The  great  majority  of  men 
were  still  acting  as  individuals  and  not  in  combinations.  The  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  and  trades  were  divided  into  many  small  com- 
petitive units.  There  was  knowledge,  but  not  the  highest  efficiency  ; 
there  was  enterprise,  but  it  was  not  economically  directed  by  organi- 
zation. The  business  world,  as  we  know  it  today  as  a natural  evo- 
lution, has  developed  to  it's  present  methods  and  grown  to  its  huge 
proportions  since  1876. 

What  would  Mr.  Carlyle  say  to  present  conditions?  Invention 
and  science  have  indeed  invaded  every  activity  of  life,  and  more- 
over, have  resulted  in  creating  a multitude  of  new  activities ; and 
the  development  continues. 

The  college  student  in  1876  could  not-  foresee  the  great  de- 
velopments in  science,  in  the  arts  and  in  business  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  active,  productive  period  of  his  life.  No  one 
could  have  foreseen  these  extraordinary  changes  and  no  one  could 
have  answered  the  question  in  1876:  “For  what  shall  I prepare, 

with  any  degree  of  surety  as  to  what  particular  course  of  instruction 
the  student  had  best  give  his  attention. 
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And  so  it  is  today  when  we  come  to  answer  the  question:  “For 
just  what  shall  the  student  prepare?”  We  look  out  upon  a horizon 
as  undiscovered,  as  unknown,  as  Columbus  saw  on  his  first  famous 
voyage. 

But  these  varied  activities  continue.  The  college  student  must 
keep  up  with  them, — nay,  he  should  prepare  to  lead  in  them,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  be  well  prepared  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  relation  of  scholarship  to  his  aim,  to  his  preparation  for 
work  in  later  life. 

How  evident  it  Is  that,  in  order  to  compete  successfully,  great- 
er knowledge  is  necessary  at  this  time  than  ever  before  in  the 
world’s  history ! And  the  knowledge  must  be  more  diversified  than 
it  ever  was  before.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  this  is  the  age  of 
Specialists,  and  it  is  true  that  the  tendency  is  all  in  that  direction; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tendency  to  specialization  should  be  re- 
sisted by  the  student  who  wishes  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  broad- 
est activities  of  later  life.  I dare  say  many  would  take  issue  with 
me  on  this  point,  but  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  student  who 
prepares  for  a special  line  of  work  loses  many  of  the  great  broad 
opportunities  for  usefulness  and  development.  As  we  have  tried 
to  show,  changes  are  too  rapid  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  succeed 
in  a broader  sense  to  be  bound  to  one  special  occupation.  The 
very  necessity  for  his  occupation  may  cease  tomorrow,  and  if  he  has 
not  a broader  education  than  is  furnished  the  mere  specialist,  he 
may  find  himself  entirely  unable  to  grapple  with  the  changes  of  con- 
ditions. 

The  necessity  for  broad  scholarship,  I believe,  was  never  great- 
er than  today,  and  by  scholarship  I do  not  mean  alone  the  knowledge 
of  a greater  or  less  number  of  concrete  facts.  To  my  mind, 
scholarship  implies  a great  deal  more  than  mere  knowledge  of 
facts.  It  includes  the  varied  results  of  mental  training.  In  ac- 
quiring facts,  the  mind  seems  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  the  pow- 
er to  use  facts ; the  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis ; the  power  of 
placing  one  set  of  facts  in  opposition  to  another  set  of  facts  and 
choosing  between  the  two  the  better  course  of  action ; or  in  other 
words,  the  power  of  exercising  good  judgment. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  tendency  of  a so-called 
technical  education  is  somewhat  narrowing;  ^lso  that  even  marked 
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success  in  the  field  of  technical  endeavor  often  fails  to  bring  com- 
plete satisfaction  with  the  experiences  of  life.  I have  heard  a good 
many  men  prominent  in  various  lines  of  engineering  work,  for  in- 
stance, deplore  the  fact  that  before  they  took  their  technical 
courses  they  did  not  first  better  prepare  their  minds  with  the  so-calR 
ed  classical  and  scientific  courses  offered  by  our  colleges.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  not  only  a great  mental  strength  and  force,  but 
also  a great,  lasting  pleasure  is  secured  to  the  student  who  has  been 
led  to  consider  the  great,  general  thoughts  and  concepts  of  human- 
ity which  are  to  be  best  found  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  history, 
and  literature. 

Lut  perhaps  most  important  is  not  the  course  which  the  student 
follows  in  college,  but  his  method  of  study  in  following  that  course. 
If  a student  is  careless  in  his  methods  of  study  and  spends  four 
years  at  college  without  receiving  the  real  mental  training  which 
he  can  get  only  by  close  application  to  the  studies  which  he’pursues, 
I do  not  believe  a college  course  of  any  kind  will  be  of  any  great 
assistance  in  later  life.  Indeed,  his  mental  habit  may  deteriorate  in- 
stead of  improve.  He  will  come  out  of  college  unprepared  to  grap-^ 
pie  with  the  real  questions  of  life  instead  of  possessing  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  the  mental  force  and  vigor  and  assurance 
necessary  to  use  those  facts.  He  will  distrust  his  own  mental  pro- 
cesses rather  than  have  increased  confidence  in  them. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  broad  scholarship  founded  on 
hard,  consistent,  honest  work,  is  necessary  for  the  proper  bearing 
of  a college  course  upon  later  life. 

When  we  take  this  view  of  education  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  dead  language ; there  is  no  unrelated  fact. 

Perhaps  I have  said  so  much  about  scholarship  that  you  will 
expect  me  to  praise  the  grind  and  the  book-worm.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  doing  so.  We  hear  a great  deal  nowadays  of 
“Learning  for  Learning’s  sake.”  I have  never  quite  been  able  to 
decide  in  my  own  mind  just  what  “Learning  for  Learning’s  sake” 
really  means.  I have  read  of  certain  Brahmins  of  India  who  are 
said  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  thinking;  who 
store  their  minds  with  ancient  lore  for  no  purpose  whatever  except 
the  mere  fact  of  contemplation  and  study.  Such  is  not  my  idea  of 
education,— far  froru  it.  I believe  that  the  results  of  a college 
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course  should  act  and  react  directly  upon  all  classes  of  outside  ac- 
tivities. We  learn  that  the  real  genius  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
their  love  of  knowledge,  and  it  has  become  the  habit  of  critics  of 
schools  and  colleges  of  today  to  point  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a 
race  far  superior  to  our  own  in  intellect.  The  record  plainly 
shows  that  the  Greeks  used  their  knowledge  in  the  many  forms  of 
activities  known  to  them, — in  war,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  in 
athletics,  in  business.  It  seems  to  me  if  is  very  evident  that  the 
Hellenes  apoiied  their  love  of  knowledge  to  every  activ’ty  of  theT 
lives;  that  they  did  not,  as  so  many  critics  of  our  modern  institu- 
tions would  have  us  suppose,  acquire  learning  merely  for 
“learning’s  sake.”  The  college  student  of  today  who  does  not  join 
in  the  wholesome  outside  activities  is  neglecting  a very  important 
privilege.  He  must  not  spend  all  his  time  with  books.  He  must 
not  lose  touch  or  fellowship  with  those  about  him.  The 
personal  association  of  college  men,  the  opportunity  of  competing 
with  his  fellows  in  many  different  lines  of  endeavor,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  which  the  college  course  offers.  There  is  no  better 
time  for  the  use  of  culture  and  the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
the  use  of  physical  and  mental  powers,  than  during  the  time  these 
are  being  acquired.  Many  a young  man  has  received  his  start  in 
life  because  he  knew  how  to  meet  other  men.  The  head  of  a large 
manufacturing  institution  once  said  to  me : “I  employed  that  man 
because  he  knew  how  to  go  into  a room,  and  how  and  when  to  get 
out  of  it.”  The  unconscious  personal  presence  has  much  to  do  with 
success  and  the  outside  activities  of  a college  course  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  help  in  that  direction. 

Moreover,  the  student  should  come  to  know  his  college  associ- 
ates personally,  and  should  form  strong  friendships  and  attach- 
ment's, not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  association  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  graces,  but  also  for  the  real  value  it  will  be  to  him 
in  later  life.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  one  associates  during 
a college  course  will  be  the  leaders  in  thought  and  action  a few  years 
hence,  and  the  inspiration  of  their  acquaintance  and  friendship 
should  have  a great  bearing  upon  later  life. 

The  college  student'  should  be  active  in  such  athletic  pursuits 
as  he  chooses  and  enjoys.  I do  not  believe  that  perfection  in  ath- 
letics should  be  his  real  aim  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  or 
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even  to  the  hindrance  of  scholarship.  Many  a student  has  failed  to 
receive  the  best  from  his  college  course  because  of  his  too  great  love 
for  athletics.  I think  that  the  student  who  devotes  too  great  a 
proportion  of  his  time  and  strength  to  athletic  pursuits  should 
stand,  in  the  estimation  even  of  the  Student  Body,  in  just  about  the 
same  place  as  the  book  worm  and  the  grind.  One  is  no  more  a hero 
than  the  other,  and  both  are  neglecting  a portion  of  the  privileges 
which  they  should  enjoy. 

I fear  the  main,  great  purpose  of  a college  course  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  average  student  as  a reality;  that  his  desire  to  be  truly 
prepared  for  later  life  does  not  have  sufficient  influence  upon  his 
development.  A statement  of  this  opinion  is  easy  enough ; the  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  suggesting  an  adequate  remedy. 

Dr.  Boris  Sidis  has  just  published  a book  dedicated  to  the 
Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the  United  States,  and  devoted  to  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  our  entire  system  of  education.  The 
attack  is  so  violent  and  so  unreasonable  that  the  book  will  probably 
receive  greater  attention  than  it  deserves  when  we  consider  the 
paucity  of  helpful  suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  Sidis.  He  seems  to 
have  a personal  grudge  against  all  educational  institutions,  their 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  title  of  the  book,  “Philistine  and 
Genius,”  very  well  epitomizes  its  contents.  I purchased  an  advance 
copy  of  “Philistine  and  Genius,”  hoping  that  I could  be  the  first  to 
unfold  to  you  some  great  readjustment  which  would  bring  home  to 
the  student  the  main  purpose  of  a college  course ; but  upon  reading, 
I find  a hundred  pages  of  scolding,  of  language  almost  violent  in  its 
denunciation  of  educational  methods,  but  of  suggestion  for  improve- 
ments I could  find  only  the  following,  which  are  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary and  certainly  not  calculated  to  entirely  cure  the  defects  of  a 
system  which  he  describes  as  “monstrous.” 

Dr.  Sidis  states  that  the  education  of  a child  should  begin  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  year  of  his  life;  that  he  should  be  taught 
to  acquire  knowledge  instead  of  to  play  games;  and  that  when  so 
taught,  he  will  go  on  acquiring  knowledge  as  a matter  of  pleasure 
and  habit ; that  he  should  not  be  disciplined  or  made  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  any  institution.  In  short,  that  the  child  should  be 
treated  as  Dr.  Sidis  has  treated  his  own,  who  we  are  to  infer 
is  a genius  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
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The  book  is  good  reading,  I suppose,  because  criticism  of  the 
thing  you  are  not  doing  yourself  is  always  rather  interesting,  but  I 
believe  there  is  small  warrant  for  the  wholesale  denunciation  with 
which  it  deals.  Whatever  else  may  be  the  result  of  the  psychology 
cal  methods  of  Dr.  Sidis,  it  appears  from  the  “Philistine  and 
Genius”  that  his  own  disposition,  at  least,  is  not  perfect. 

We  are  getting  rather  accustomed  to  the  denunciation  of  cor- 
porations and  corporate  acts.  The  Government  and  the  Supreme 
Court  are  finding  a great  deal  to  criticise  in  corporate  methods,  and 
we  have  recently  learned  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  have  been  doing  something  wrong; 
that  their  relations  to  society  are  not  what  they  should  be ; and  that 
there  must  be  a readjustment. 

The  Government  has  said  to  the  largest  business  interest  in 
this  country  (the  railway  interest);  “You  must  not  compete;  you 
must  lay  your  business  problems,  your  questions  of  rates  and 
charges  before  the  Interestate  Commerce  Commission  and  that 
body  will  decide  what  your  rates  should  be,  and  many  other  questions 
of  administrative  policy.” 

To  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the  Government  has  said,  through 
the  Courts:  ‘You  are  an  unreasonable  trust.  You  must  be  torn 

to  pieces.  You  must  arrange  for  more  competition  in  your  line  of 
business,  therefore  be  dissolved.” 

To  the  American  Tobacco  Company  the  Government,  through 
the  Courts,  has  said : “You  also  are  an  unreasonable  trust.  Your 

former  methods  of  competition  were  unnecessarily  severe  and  re- 
sulted in  bringing  most  of  your  competitors  into  combination.  You 
must  now  be  torn  to  pieces  and  resolved  back  into  your  original 
component  parts.  You  must  compete,  but  you  must  do  it  in  a mild, 
gentlemanly  fashion.  Go  then  to  the  lower  court'  and  it  will  instruct 
you  how  this  may  be  done.” 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  saying  just  what  the  readjustment  with 
respect  to  the  college  course  should  be,  I find  myself  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Supreme  Court.  I should  like  to  have  the 
lower  court  suggest  the  method  of  readjustment,  then  I can  criti- 
cise it  if  I don’t  like  it,  and  criticism  is  much  more  simple  than  con- 
structive readjustment. 

I feel  that  it  is  presumptuous  for  me  even  to  suggest  methods 
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by  which  a college  course  might  be  made  to  appeal  more  strongly 
as  a reality  to  the  college  student.  One  who  has  been  out  of  touch 
with  the  Student  Body  for  twenty  years  should  hesitate  at  this 
point,  but  I am  going  to  make  bold  to  suggest  that  the  thought  and 
attitude  of  the  college  student  with  respect  to  the  waiting  world, 
with  respect  to  his  probable  relations  to  the  social  body,  be  given 
greater  attention ; that  he  be  led  early  to  consider  himself  as  a per- 
sonal factor  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  v'orld.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  a course  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  current  affairs 
We  are  rushing  ahead  at  such  a rate  that  each  day  we  live  in  a 
new  world.  The  newspapers  bring  us  an  outh'ne  of  current  events, 
but  the  statements  of  the  press  are  too  distorted  or  exaggerated  for 
purposes  of  real  study  and  consideration.  If  one  knew  nothing  of 
our  civilization  except  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  what  sort 
of  an  impression  of  our  civilization  would  he  receive?  He  would 
certainly  feel  that  domestic  happiness  did  not  exist  in  this  land : 
that  all  business  enterprises  had  degenerated  into  wicked  trusts  and 
combinations ; that  all  political  activities  were  dishonest  and  for 
personal  gain;  that  accidents  maiming  and  destroying  men  and 
women  were  a constant  occurrence ; and  that  the  few  people  who 
could  be  left'  on  earth  were  spending  their  activities  in  attending  ball 
games  and  other  athletic  exhibitions. 

But  the  newspaper  does  not  present  the  true  picture.  The  ab- 
normal, the  unusual,  the  infrequent  is  the  sensational,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  is  the  sensational  which  is  published.  There  is  no  news 
in  describing  the  happiness  which  exists  in  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  land ; the  general  reader  is  not  interested  in  the  mil- 
lions involved  in  honest,  legitimate  business  transactions  which 
occur  every  day.  Even  the  political  activities  receive  little  atten- 
tion from  the  casual  reader  when  real  constructive  laws  are  being 
made ; there  is  nothing  sensational  in  the  fact  that  millions  of  people 
walk  our  streets  in  safety  day  after  day,  and  the  devotees  who  at- 
tend the  ball  games  and  other  exhibitions  are  really  but  a minute 
percentage  of  the  great  body  of  citizens. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  get  the  real  picture  from  the  public 
prints.  The  correct  estimate  of  the  world  beyond  the  college  must 
come  from  some  other  source.  If  the  college  student  could  only 
have  a vivid,  realizing  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  world  and 
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of  his  peculiar  fitness  to  meet  these  requirements,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  knowledge  would  appeal  to  the  majority  of  students  and 
would  be  a great  incentive  for  the  best  endeavor  towards  adequate 
preparation. 

Each  spring,  at  Commencement  Time,  there  is  much  good- 
natured  joking  concerning  the  college  graduate  and  his  relation  to 
the  world,  but  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  world  needs  the  col- 
lege student  much  more  even  than  college  authorities  understand. 

I cannot  speak  with  authority  for  the  Church,  for  the  Medical 
Profession,  or  the  Legal  Profession,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
my  observation  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  these  great,  learned 
professions  need  better  men  and  stronger  men  each  year.  My  work 
is  in  the  great  field  of  business  and  I can  speak  with  some  author- 
ity in  expressing  the  constant  need  for  men  who  have  had  just  the 
training,  just  the  preparation  which  the  college  course  can  give. 
We  do  not  want  men  who  are  mere  book-worms,  neither  do  we 
want  those  whose  mental  horizon  is  bounded  only  by  athletics  and 
college  games ; but  we  do  need  strong,  well  rounded,  well  poised 
men  whose  minds  have  been  prepared  at  college  as  the  farmer  tills 
the  fertile  field  and  makes  it  receptive  for  the  seed  to  be  sown 
from  which  a new  yield  of  useful  fruit  shall  spring.  Mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  the  Sciences,  are  as  so  many  implements  which  have 
plowed  and  harrowed  and  rolled  and  marked  the  receptive  field 
of  the  student’s  mind  in  his  preparation  for  further  production. 

Dr.  Sidis,  and  for  that  matter,  many  another  writer,  would 
have  you  believe  that  business  has  degenerated  into  a tangle  of 
dishonest  methods  and  practices.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  business  is  conducted  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases  along  lines  of  ideal  honesty.  The  exceptional  cases  are 
those  you  read  of  in  the  papers ; are  those  which  find  their  way 
into  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  No  college  man  need  hesitate  in 
choosing  a business  career.  He  will  find  full  scope  for  all  his 
learning,  for  all  his  application,  for  all  his  enthusiasm,  his  honesty 
and  his  strength. 

As  you  spend  your  days  in  preparation,  keep  the  necessity  of 
the  business  world  for  men  well  prepared  constantly  in  mind. 

A large  manufacturing  concern  with  which  I am  somewhat 
closely  associated,  has  for  many  years  made  it  a practice  of  sending 
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a representative  from  college  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
out  those  who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  its  employ,  and  each  year — 
for  some  years  back — -something  more  than  one  hundred  college  men 
have  entered  the  school  of  instruction  which  has  been  carefully  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  further  preparation  in  the  work  and 
methods  and  needs  of  this  large  manufacturing  institution. 

These  college  men  are  needed  each  year  as  the  business  expands, 
and  as  older  men  retire  from  the  more  active  positions,  younger 
men  must'  be  capable  and  ready  to  fill  the  places.  The  field  is  an  at- 
tractive one  because  it  offers  great  opportunities  for  continual  im- 
provement, and  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.  It  offers  high  po- 
sitions of  confidence  and  trust.  Nearly  all  the  officials  of  that  cor- 
poration are  college  men  who  entered  into  a course  of  further  in- 
struction upon  leaving  college,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  risen  to 
high  positions  of  trust  and  confidence,  is  proof  that  they  were  pre- 
pared in  college  for  further  instruction  and  further  work. 

Hundreds  of  other  corporations  are  on  the  lookout  for  men 
properly  prepared.  New  opportunities,  new  duties  are  constantly 
arising.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  the  student  must  have 
the  three  elements  of  scholarship  noted  in  Emerson.  He  must 
learn  of  nature ; he  must  have  knowledge  from  books,  and  he  must 
have  knowledge  from  action,  from  the  constant  use  of  his  own 
powers. 

If  it  could  be  brought  home  to  the  college  student  that  new 
problems  arise  each  day'  to  be  solved  in  the  business  world,  that 
these  problems  involve  almost  every  conceivable  sort  of  knowledge 
certainly  the  purpose  of  his  course  would  really  appeal  to  him. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  just  a few  of  the  questions  press- 
ing upon  us  each  day  for  a correct  solution.  What  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  relation  between  Capital  and  Labor  ? Is  there  need  for 
genius ; is  there  need  for  thought,  and  patience  and  self  control,  and 
honesty,  and  character  in  solving  this  great  question?  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  business  man  must  solve  it.  He  is  the  one  nearest  to 
it  and  knows  the  most  about  it.  The  college  student  should  pre- 
pare himself  definitely'  to  help  solve  this  question. 

What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  relation  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment? That  is  something  we  should  all  like  to  know.  The  law 
of  trade  or  commerce  is  as  truly  a natural  law  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
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tion,  and  no  one  imagines  for  a moment  that  the  evolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  business  during  the  last  quarter  century  can  be 
turned  backwards.  The  large  corporation  has  doubtless  come  to 
stay.  It  must  be  made  a trustee  for  the  public.  The  “trusts,”  so- 
called,  must  deserve  to  be  trusted,  and  the  improvement,  if  it  really 
amounts  to  anything,  must  come  from  within ; must  be  brought  about 
by  those  who  conduct  large  business  affairs  and  not  by  outsiders,  and 
the  effort'  to  bring  about  such  improvements  must  be  individual  ef- 
fort and  not  corporate  effort.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
corporate  effort  any  more  than  there  is  such  a thing  as  corporate 
guilt;  for  effort,  like  guilt,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  personal  not  cor- 
porate.  Come  and  help  us  solve  this  great  question. 

Our  monetary  system  needs  readjusting.  It  is  the  most  cum- 
bersome, unsatisfactory  monetary  system  employed  by  any  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  Our  credit  arrangements,  and  indeed 
the  basis  of  credit,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  monetary  system  as  to 
be  vitally  affected  if  the  system  gets  the  least  bit  out  of  order. 
Statesmen,  bankers  and  business  men  are  giving  much  thought  to 
improvement.  The  college  student  should  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
solving  this  great  question. 

These  are  only  hints  of  the  great  perplexing  problems  which 
constantly  press  for  solution.  No  one  can  foretell  which  of  these 
problems  he  will  be  called  upon  to  consider,  or  in  what  relation  his 
life’s  work  will  be  to  these  or  other  great  questions.  But  the  stu- 
dent who  fills  his  mind  with  the  great  general  concepts  and  ex- 
amples of  the  past,  will  have  the  best  possible  explanation  for  the 
present  and  preparation  for  the  future.  , 

I have  noted  with  great  interest  a movement  for  better 
scholarship  in  our  colleges.  It  seems  to  be  gradually  dawning  upon 
many  minds  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  recent  years  in  the  direc- 
tion of  specialization,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  spreading  that- 
we  should  return  in  many  instances  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
prescribed  in  the  college  curriculum  as  distinguished  from  the 
technical  school.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Amherst  College  will 
be  the  leader  in  this  return  to  real  scholarship,  but  if  I understand 
correctly  the  aim,  purpose  and  spirit  of  Oberlin,  I believe  that  this 
institution  with  its  history  and  traditions,  is  in  as  favorable  condi- 
tion to  be  the  first  in  leading  students  to  the  highest  attainments  of 
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scholarship,  as  Amherst  or  any  other  institution.  And  it  may  be 
the  time  to  consider  whether  every  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Student  Body  is  a real  addition  to  strength,  and  whether  growth 
in  numbers  should  not  cease,  and  improvement  in  methods  and  re- 
sults in  scholarship  should  not  be  the  real  aim  for  the  future. 

The  real  bearing  of  the  college  course,  then,  should  be  the 
preparation  for  work  in  later  life.  If  one  desires  a life  of  ease, 
he  should  not  go  to  college,  for  if  the  college  course  has  its  true 
bearing  upon  later  life,  it  will  result  in  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  useful  work  in  the  world. 

N.  C.  KINGSBURY. 
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Editorial. 

We  underestimated  Ithe  demand  for  the  early  copies  of 
the  Magazine  this  fall  and  are  completely  out  of  the  October  issue 
(the  first  of  the  year.)  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
persons  who  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  October  issue  will  return 
them  to  us. 
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University  News. 


THE  MUSICAL  UNION  AND 
THE  MESSIAH 

The  Musical  Union  and  Its  Plans, 
From  the  Point  of  View  of 
the  Board  of  Directors 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  contributed,  in 
order  that  the  Alumni  and  former 
students  may  understand  a little  more 
clearly  the  changing  conditions  under 
which  the  Musical  Union  must  per- 
form its  service,  and  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  confront  it. 

From  its  beginning,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  organization  to  give 
back  to  its  patrons  full  value  for 
every  dollar  received.  During  those 
years  in  which  surpluses  appeared 
after  all  expenses  were  met,  gener- 
ous contributions  were  made  to  other 
interests  in  the  community.  The 
Musical  Union  assisted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  organ  at  the  First 
Church  and  of  the  present  organ  in 
the  Second  Church,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  raising  of  the  amount 
for  the  organ  in  Warner  Hall.  These 
were  ’the  days  before  soloists  had 
raised  their  prices  and  organized  lo- 
bor  had  dictated  the  schedule  of  sal- 
aries for  orchestra  players.  It  was 
a time,  also,  when  music  held  a more 
exclusive  place  in  the  art  interests  of 
the  College  and  town  than  it  now 
holds. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  during  the  last  ten 
years,  it  would  seem  that  the  choral 
organizations  would  be  stronger  than 
ever  before,  and  that  standards  of 
membership  might  be  raised  because 
of  a possible  selection  from  greater 


numbers.  But  it  is  not  so.  With 
the  introduction  of  dramatics,  and 
the  consequent  swinging  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  student  interest  in  that  di- 
rection, musical  interests  along  choral 
lines,  in  particular,  have  their  first 
serious  competitor.  The  Ben  Greet 
Company  and  other  woodland  players 
have  appeared  in  Oberlin  repeatedly 
under  various  student  auspices.  The 
junior  class  of  the  College  now  has 
its  annual  play,  and  the  Commence- 
ment program  includes  some  one  of 
the  dramas  as  presented  by  members 
of  the  graduating  class.  The  recent 
tendencies  toward  more  out-of-door 
life  and  activities  have  also  had  their 
effect.  The  young  men  who  go  to 
the  woods  and  fields  in  the  regions 
about  Oberlin  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  camp  all  night  and  part  of  Suu- 
day,  naturally  do  not  want  to  be- 
long to  one  of  the  church  choirs. 
Then,  too,  there  has  been  a decided 
increase  in  social  activities  during  the 
last  decade.  We  mention  these 
points  not  in  a spirit  of  criticism, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  show  the 
older  Alumni  that  conditions  are 
constantly  changing.  The  church 
choirs  and  the  Musical  Union  have 
had  serious  difficulty  in  getting  mem- 
bers and  in  keeping  them  loyal  to  their 
pledges  for  attendance  and  support. 
The  Union  has  fallen  off  in  member- 
ship from  two  hundred  twenty-five 
to  one  'hundred  seventy,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  increasingly  interesting 
programs  to  prepare,  and  of  lessened 
requirements  for  eligibility.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  movement  now  on 
foot  among  the  students  themselves, 
looking  toward  the  limitation  of  a 
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student’s  outside  activities,  will  lead 
to  a saner  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
certain  extra-curriculum  interests  and 
relegate  to  a fitting  place  some  of 
the  “stunts”  which  have  only  a mo- 
mentary value,  and  which  shut  out 
many  things  which  might  become  per- 
manent possessions. 

Many  deplore  the  loss  of  a Cam- 
mencement  concert  by  the  Musical 
Union.  Why  was  it  discontinued? 
ror  several  reasons.  The  treasurer’s 
books  showed  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  these  concerts  had  cost  the  so- 
ciety some  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
excess  of  receipts,  and  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  continued  expenditures  in 
this  direction.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  of  late,  also,  to  per- 
suade student  members  of  the  chorus 
to  remain  for  a Commencement  con- 
cert. Some  must  leave  as  soon  as 
their  examinations  are  over  in  order 
to  earn  money  to  assist  in  meeting 
their  expenses  for  the  coming  year; 
some  of  the  young  men  must  attend 
a college  conference  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  which  is 
regularly  scheduled  for  that  week; 
others  deliberately  ignore  their  obli- 
gation to  the  Union  and  forfeit  their 
membership  on  the  eve  of  the  concert; 
still  others  will  not  join  the  society 
a t all  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
remain  in  Oberlin  after  their  regular 
work  closes;  and  finally,  all  students 
below  the  junior  class  are  advised 
to  leave  Oberlin  before  Commence- 
ment, in  order  to  make  room  for 
Alumni  and  guests.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  senior  play  as  a regular 
part  of  the  program  for  Commence- 
ment week  tends  to  bring  visitors  to 
Oberlin  as  early  as  Saturday,  and 
.many  cannot  stay  through  until  Wed- 


nesday evening.  There  is  also  the 
difficulty,  at  present,  caused  by  the 
lack  of  an  organ  in  Finney  Chapel. 
None  of  the  great  choral  works  can 
be  given  adequately  with  piano  ac- 
companiment only,  and  the  securing 
of  an  orchestra  at  that  season  is  fi- 
nancially impracticable.  The  attempt 
at  meeting  the  need  in  this  manner 
at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  College  in 
June,  1908,  left  the  Musical  Union 
nearly  nine  hundred  dollars  in 
debt. 

In  view  of  the  society’s  continued 
indebtedness,  since  that  time  of  more 
than  a thousand  dollars,  the  Directors 
have  been  unwilling  to  attempt  any 
year’s  program  which  was  not  prac- 
tically certain  to  pay  expenses.  The 
spring  Festivals  have  with  one  ex- 
ception paid  for  themselves,  for  at 
that  season  of  the  year  orchestras  are 
en  route  and  can  be  secured  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  The  situation  at 
the  Holidays  is  comparable  on  the 
side  of  expense  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  June.  The  Holiday  con- 
certs are  limited  as  to  date,  by  vote 
of  the  Faculty,  to  the  week  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, but  none  of  the  orchestras  are 
willing  to  leave  their  home  cities  at 
this  particular  time  except  for  a 
single  day,  and  then  only,  at  a pro- 
hibitive price.  One  may  ask,  why 
not  give  the  “Messiah”  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Conservatory  orches- 
tra? The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
does  not  follow,  for  the  Conservatory 
Faculty  is  not  willing  that  the  organ- 
ization .should  devote  a full  term’s 
work  to  this  one  composition,  the 
time  which  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  changing 
membership.  The  reasonableness  of 
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this  action  is  apparent  when  one  con- 
siders that  under  the  reorganization 
of  this  department  of  the  work  of 
the  Conservatory,  a part  of  the  regu- 
lar teaching  time  of  several  of  the 
professors  is  given  to  the  rehearsals. 
From  the  student  member’s  point  of 
view  also,  the  study  of  modern  music 
akin  in  type  to  that  which  they  are 
hearing  constantly  in  opera  and  in 
symphony  concerts,  is  more  interest- 
ing and  will  prove  more  helpful  to 
them  in  the  work  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  after  finishing  their 
course.  Another  suggests  that  the 
■‘Messiah”  be  given  in  one  of  the 
churches,  with  piano  and  organ  ac- 
companiment. The  First  Church  has 
onehundredten  seats  in  its  remodeled 
choir  gallery.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble, however,  with  the  church’s  per- 
mission, to  add  sufficient  seats  to  ac- 
commodate the  membership  of  the 
Musical  Union.  But  the  financial 
side  comes  to  the  front  again.  The 
income  from  the  full  seating  capa- 
city of  the  church,  with  tickets  at 
reasonable  prices,  would  not  pay  for 
the  services  of  four  soloists  of  the 
same  rank  as  have  regularly  appear- 
ed before  Oberlin  audiences,  rental 
for  rehearsal  and  concert,  printing 
and  advertising,  and  a proportional 
share  of  the  year’s  expenses  of  the 
society.  If  the  concert  could  be  re- 
peated on  the  following  evening  the 
expenses  would  be  reduced  some- 
what, but  would  the  seats  be  filled? 
The  Directors  feel  that  they  could 
take  no  chances  in  the  answer  of  this 
question  If  the  services  of  local 
soloists  could  be  secured,  there 
would  be  a duplication  of  the  splen- 
did work  now  done  by  the  choirs  on 
Sundays,  when  admittance  is  free 
to  every  one. 


Now  as  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
question, and  especially  this  year’s 
program.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  Directors  faced  a deficit  of 
eleven  hundred  dollars.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Artist  Recitals  of  the  Con- 
servatory Faculty,  offered  the  Musi- 
cal Union  an  opportunity  to  present 
a program  in  the  Recital  course,  in 
payment  for  which  they  would  allow 
the  same  amount  as  was  paid  to  one 
of  the  large  orchestras.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Holiday  concerts  was 
waived  and  the  proposition  accept- 
ed, because  in  giving  this  single  con- 
cert there  was  an  absolutely  sure 
chance  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of 
the  society  by  practically  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  Musical  Union 
has  attained  to  a nation-wide  repu- 
tation by  performing  creditably  the 
masterpieces  of  various  schools  of 
composers,  and  of  various  periods. 
For  years  there  has  been  a growing 
desire  to  include  in  the  Union’s  rep- 
ertory some  of  the  best  short  choral 
works,  many  of  which  are  written 
without  accompaniment.  A-  move 
ment  in  this  direction,  started  last 
season,  was  so  well  received  that  this 
opportunity  for  a mixed  program 
was  welcomed,  aside  from  financial 
seasons.  In  addition  to  this  concert 
on  March  sixth  a regular  festival  will 
be  held  in  May  at  which  Franck’s 
Beatitudes  will  be  given  its  sixth 
rendition  in  Oberlin. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Musical  Union  realize  as 
perhaps  others  may  not,  the  difficulties 
of  adjustment,  just  now,  within  the 
chorus  itself.  As  alluded  to  above, 
the  competition  with  other  student 
activities  .is  more  pronounced  than 
formerly.  Choral  interests  have  a 
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less  vital  grip  on  the  student  mind, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  falling  off  in 
membership,  in  choral  organizations, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  in  par- 
ticular. Many  of  the  resident  mem- 
bers who  give  steadiness  and  solidity 
to  the  work  of  the  Musical  Union  are 
unwilling  to  practice  every  fall  term 
on  the  “Messiah,”  but  do  work  with 
enthusiasm  on  modern  compositions, 
the  study  of  which  in  itself  offers 
satisfactory  rewards.  However,  the 
“Messiah”  is  not  to  be  permanent- 
ly discontinued.  It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly in  the  mind  of  the  Directors 
ever  since  the  chapel  was  built,  that 
as  soon  as  an  organ  should  be  in 
place,  this  oratorio  could  be  given 
at  least  every  other  year,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  organ  alone, 
the  expenses  of  the  concert  being 
such  that  there  would  be  no  risk 
of  a deficit,  and  that  with  prices 
within  reach  of  all  the  students.  One 
point  further  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past.  Even  with  a grand  organ  in 
the  chapel,  the  effect  of  the  singing 
of  the  Union  can  never  be  so  forci- 
bly felt  as  it  was  in  the  First  Church, 
where  the  seats  of  the  performers 
extended  farther  out  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  building.  The  relative 
placing  of  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
Finney  Chapel  will  always  give  the 
latter  undue  prominence.  If  the 
chorus  could  number  four  hundred 
voices,  it  might  overcome  some  of 
this  disadvantage. 

As  is  perfectly  evident,  .the  whole 
situation  focuses  itself  on  the  great 
need  of  an  organ  in  the  chapel.  With 
a suitable  instrument  there,  the 
Musical  Union  could  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  outside  orchestras,  and 
could  more  adequately  meet  the  de- 


sires of  its  patrons.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Directors  that  the  day  of  a 
dedication  concert  may  be  hastened, 
and  that  the  interest  centered  in  that 
occasion  will  be  sufficient  to  erase 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Union. 

E.  F.  ADAMS. 

In  a recent  letter  from  an  alumnus, 
the  following  sentences  occur: 
“There  are  mighty  few  things  from 
college  that  stick  by  you  after  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  One  of  these  in  my 
case  has  been  the  Messiah.  It’s 
really  meant  something  in  particu- 
lar.” This  I am  sure  is  the  feeling 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Alumni. 
It  seems  a pity  that  we  should  have 
to  wait  for  the  revival  of  the  Messiah 
concerts  till  an  organ  can  be  procur- 
ed for  the  chapel. 

A concert  in  the  First  Church 
seems  perfectly  feasible  and  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  all.  I have  been 
authorized  by  friends  of  the  Union 
to  offer  the  Musical  Union  $200  to 
give  a single  rendition  of  the  Messiah 
next  December  on  the  Thursday  or 
F riday  preceding  the  end  of  the  fall 
term,  in  the  First  Church  either 
with  or  without  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra.  Adequate  soloists  will 
be  provided,  such  as  have  appeared 
with  the  Union  in  the  Messiah.  All 
expenses  connected  with  the  concert 
will  be  assumed.  The  Union  is  ask- 
ed only  to  provide  the  organist,  and 
pianist  if  they  des're  the  piano. 

LOUIS  E.  LORD. 

December  15th,  1911. 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

I note  with  great  interest  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Magazine  regarding 
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the  dropping  of  the  Messiah  concert 
from  the  annual  program  of  the 
Musical  Union.  The  rendition  of 
this  musical  classic  having  become  an 
institution  in  Oberlin,  it  seems  to  me 
most  unfortunate  if  it  must  be  drop- 
ped. I have  returned  to  Oberlin  to 
hear  the  concert  a number  of  times 
since  my  college  days,  and  not  a sea- 
son goes  by  but  I endeavor  to  shape 
my  plans  so  as  to  hear  the  Messiah 
once  more.  I know  the  same  is  true 
with  many  other  Alumni. 

I very  much  hope  that  the  Musical 
Union  will  think  better  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  re-instate  the  Messiah  con- 
cert. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  L.  STOCKER,  ’94. 

December  19,  1911. 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Lord : 

I am  sending  to  you  herewith  the 
program  of  the  Messiah  concert  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  given 
on  December  17  and  18.  I send  this 
especially  for  the  “Inter  Partes” 
sketch  and  for  the  list  of  members. 
I have  been  a member  of  this  Soci- 
ety since  shortly  after  I came  to  the 
east  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  last 
things  that  I would  drop.  I have 
been  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
three  years.  I shall  be  off  next  year. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Messiah  concerts  in  Ober- 
lin before  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
part  prompts  me  in  sending  you  this 
program.  As  Waterman  wrote,  the 
Society  is  an  old  Boston  institution. 
The  Messiah  concerts  are  a Boston 
institution  as  old  as  the  Society, 
which  the  Society  could  not  give  up. 


Although  the  Society  often  loses 
money  on  its  mid-winter  and  Easter 
concerts,  it  counts  with  confidence  on 
making  money  on  the  Messiah  con- 
certs. The  hall  is  always  comfort- 
ably filled  with  a very  appreciative 
and  highly  worshipful  audience,  al- 
though the  tickets  are  $1.00,  $1.50 
and  $2.00.  I enclose  one  of  the 
newspaper  criticisms  of  the  concert 
of  last  Sunday.  It  is  a fair  sample  of 
what  the  papers  all  have  each  year. 
Note  especially  the  marked  passages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Musical 
Union  would  be  making  a serious 
mistake  to  give  up  the  Messiah  con- 
certs. In  my  day  they  were  an  in- 
stitution I was  talking  the  other  day 
with  a graduate  of  Knox  College  of 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  Oberlin’s  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  there  and 
the  Messiah  is  an  annual  institution. 
And  so  I know  it  is  in  many  col- 
leges, towns  and  cities  where  Ober- 
Hn’s  influence  is  strong.  The  Mes- 
siah is  not  only  a memory,  but  has 
become,  from  the  old  college  associ- 
ations, a delightful,  uplifting  and  in- 
dispensable institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
favor  giving  up  the  concert  overlook, 
among  other  things,  the  fact  that  the 
Messiah  is  really  a worship.  I re- 
member that  Professor  Lyman  B. 
Hall  used  always  to  treat  it  so  most 
decidedly.  I 'have  since  come  to  ap- 
preciate in  the  full  his  attitude. 

Moreover,  a musical  or  liberal  edu- 
cation that  did  not  have  a full  ap- 
preciation of  the  grand  choruses, 
solos  and  recitatives  of  this  work 
would  be  lacking  indeed.  Many  per- 
sons cannot  appreciate  such  things 
until  they  have  heard  them  often  in 
the  right  setting.  As  to  the  Messiah, 
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a person  should  learn  to  love  it  not 
only  for  its  musical  value  but  for  the 
beautiful  pictures  that  the  music 
draws  and  the  high  thoughts  and  the 
worthy  emotions  which  the  themes  in- 
spire. 

There  probably  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Alumni  will  feel  that  if  the  Messiah 
concerts  are  discontinued  Oberlin 
youth  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  the 
institutions  in  which  has  always  been 
found  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  the  college  course  and  one  of  the 
great  contributions  to  a liberalizing 
education.  Can  you  conceive  of  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  who  does  not 
know  and  love  the  Messiah?  What 
kind  of  a graduate  would  he  be? 
Can  Oberlin  afford  to  make  her 
Alumni  feel  that  the  liberalizing  in- 
fluences of  the  college  life  are  being 
curtailed? 

Fraternally  yours, 
ETHELBERT  V.  GRABILL,  ’96. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FALL  TERM, 
1911 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  had 
expected  to  write  a review  of  the 
musical  events  of  the  fall  term  for 
the  Alumni  Magazine.  He  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  illness.  The 
following  account  is  taken  from  his 
articles  in  the  “Review”  with  his  per- 
mission : 

The  first  event  in  the  Artist  course 
for  the  fall  term  was  a piano  recital 
by  Mr.  Plarold  Bauer.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  program : 

Kreisleriana,  Op.  16  (eight  num- 


bers)   Schumann 

Sonata,  B minor  Liszt 

Ballade,  No.  2 Chopin 


Fantasie,  C major,  Op  17  Schumann 


Three  Polish  Songs  . . Chopin-Liszt 
Mephisto  Valse  Liszt 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bauer  car- 
ried away  from  his  former  visit  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  powers  of  mus- 
ical absorption  possessed  by  the 
Oberlin  public,  for  his  program,  in 
length  and  character,  was  of  a kind 
to  test  to  the  limit  the  most  elastic 
musical  capacity.  It  was  a program 
that  would  be  more  wisely  offered 
to  an  audience  of  professional  musi- 
cians than  to  one  composed  chiefly  of 
young  students,  and  even  the  most 
hardened  concert  goer  might  find  his 
interest  flagging  after  two  hours  of 
such  a strain  upon  his  attention.  Mr. 
Bauer  had  good  words  to  say  the 
next  day  for  his  Oberlin  audience; 
but  he  might  without  immodesty 
have  taken  praise  to  himself  for  the 
consummate  ability  which  enabled 
him  to  hold  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  through  a list  of  works  so 
taxing  to  the  mind.  It  was  indeed  a 
prodigious  collection  of  masterpieces, 
requiring  executive  powers  of  the 
highest  order,  and  at  its  close  one 
was  able  to  declare  that  there  are  not 
a dozen  players  in  the  world  who 
could  have  matched  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. 

Whether  Mr.  Bauer  was  judicious 
in  putting  such  works  as  the  Kreis- 
leriana, the  Fantasie  and  the  Sonata 
on  one  program  may  be  doubted. 
They  are  all  great  works,  but  their 
greatness  does  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  only  a thorough  preliminary  ac- 
quaintance would  enable  one  to  ap- 
preciate their  qualities.  The  Fan- 
tasie, in  spite  of  its  many  beauties,  is 
diffuse,  lacks  spontaneity,  and  gives 
the  impression  of  anti-climax.  The 
eight  Kreisleriana,  notwithstanding 
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certain  lovely  numbers,  are  repetitions 
in  mood,  and  on  the  whole  are  better 
adapted  to  a drawing-room  than  to  a 
large  concert  hall.  The  Liszt  Sonata, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  certain 
barren  moments,  is  a work  of  high 
imagination,  containing  some  of  the 
tenderest,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
passioned music  that  Liszt  ever  wrote. 
There  are  passages  that  sound  forced 
and  even  ugly  at  the  first  hearing, 
but  with  repeated  study  they  take  on 
a certain  exaltation  and  glory,  and 
the  serene  close,  coming  after  the  pas- 
sion of  the  climax  has  been  torn  al- 
most to  tatters,  is  one  of  the  most 
moving  things  in  piano  literature. 
The  difficulties  of  the  piece  keep  it 
out  of  reach  of  all  except  players  of 
the  first  rank.  Mr.  Bauer’s  delivery 
was  a veritable  triumph. 

The  second  event  in  this  term’s 
Artist  course  was  a violin  recital  by 
Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  assisted  by 
Professor  Breckenridge.  The  fol- 
lowing works  were  performed: 

1.  Concerto  in  A minor 

Alexandre  Glazounoff 

2.  Suite,  Op.  xo  Christian  Sinding 

I.  Presto. 

2.  Adagio. 

3.  Tempo  Guisto. 

3.  (a)  Caprice  Viennois  .Kreisler 

(b)  and  c)  Two  Hungarian 
Dances  Brahms-Joachim 

This  brief  and  rather  uninteresting 
program  was  played  by  Miss  Parlow 
in  the  most  felictious  manner,  almost 
moving  one  addicted  to  hyperbole  to 
say  that  in  such  execution  as  hers 
the  merit  of  the  composition  is  of 
minor  consequence.  Certainly  there  is 
no  other  form  of  musical  presenta- 
tion in  which  the  performer  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  impression  and 
so  artfully  beguiles  the  hearer  from 


the  thing  that  is  done  to  the  manner 
of  the  doing. 

For  this  reason  one  is  easily  mis- 
led in  judging  the  musical  composi- 
tions performed  by  a great  violinist. 
The  Glazounoff  concerto,  for  ex- 
ample,— would  it  have  been  interest- 
ng  in  the  hands  of  a second-rate 
executant,  as  we  say  that  the  Beetho- 
ven concerto  is  a great  work  in  it- 
self, however  played?  In  a prelimin- 
ary reading,  as  well  as  at  this  recital, 
it  seemed  lacking  in  individuality; 
rich  in  harmony,  but  on  the  whole  de- 
void of  positive  original  character. 
Very  grateful  it  is  to  the  player,  giv- 
ing a variety  of  effects  that  are  best 
suited  to  the  nature  and  technique  of 
the  instrument,  abounding  in  diffi- 
culties not  of  the  sensational  order, 
but  calling  forth  some  of  the  amplest 
technical  resources  of  the  performer. 
Needless  to  say  that  it  was  played 
by  Miss  Parlow  and  Professor  Breck- 
enridge in  a most  triumphant  man- 
ner 

The  other  numbers  do  not  call  for 
special  . remark.  There  is  some 
strong  invention  and  deep  feeling  in 
the  Suite  by  the  Norwegian  Sinding. 
Fritz  Kreisler’s  Caprice  is  beautiful 
in  melody  and  gives  the  player  op- 
portunity for  some  of  the  loveliest 
effects  that  the  violin  can  produce. 
The  Brahms  dances  are  so  dull  and 
monotonous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  why  Miss  Parlow  ever 
thought  of  putting  them  at  the  cli- 
matic point  of  her  program.  She 
evidently  expected  recalls,  for  her 
program  was  barely  fifty  minutes 
long.  Her  additions  consisted  of 
“In  Elizabethan  Days”  by  Kramer, 
another  Hungarian  Dance  by  Brahms, 
and  variations  by  Tartini  on  a theme 
by  Corelli,  rearranged  by  Kreisler. 
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Of  Miss  Parlow’s  playing  there  is 
little  to  be  said  in  addition  to  what 
was  said  of  her  in  the  Review  last 
year.  There  are  intensities,  crises 
and  grandeurs  attained  by  some  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  past  and 
present  that  she  does  not  reach.  We 
do  not  ask  them  of  her,  for  her  play- 
ing is  supremely  beautiful  and  "if  you 
get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else,” 
according  to  Browning’s  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  "you  get  about  the  best  thing 
God  invents.”  Not  that  Miss  Parlow 
lacks  warmth  and  fervor — far  from 
it.  She  can  stir  and  thrill  as  well  as 
charm;  but  if  one  word  can  be 
found  that  sums  up  her  style,  that 
word  is  classic.  Classic  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  defines 
the  classic  spirit  in  his  new  book,  “the 
disinterested  search  for  perfection 
and  reasonableness  and  self-control 
it  seeks  to  express  “disciplined  emo- 
tion and  individuality  restrained  by 
law.” 

Miss  Parlow  needs  to  be  warned 
against  a tendency,  which  was  appar- 
ent more  than  once,  to  sacrifice  qual- 
ity of  tone  to  force.  If  she  indulges 
an  overweening  desire  after 
“breath”  and  “bigness”  she  will  lose 
far  more  than  she  gains.  A natural 
growth  along  the  lines  which  her 
genius  has  already  marked  out  will 
lead  her  to  great  heights,  for  in  in- 
telligent musicianship,  refinement  of 
execution  and  style,  and  nobility  of 
feeling  she  has  even  now  few  equals. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Artist 
course  for  this  term  occurred  Novem- 
ber 25,  when  the  Russian  Balalaika 
orchestra  from  St.  Petersburg,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  W.  W.  Andreeff,  as- 
sisted by  a quartet  of  Russian  opera 
singers,  played  to  an  audience  that 
filled  the  Finney  chapel. 


The  triple  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram lay  in  its  beauty,  its  novelty 
and  its  execution.  The  novelty  in 
itself  contained  complex  elements, 
derived  from  tie  many  associations 
that  gather  around  the  folk  music  of 
Russia. 

If  there  is  one  regret  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  view  of  this  remarkable 
concert  it  is  that  there  were  not  more 
Russian  folk  songs.  The  beauty  of 
those  that  found  a place  was  a revela- 
tion. The  singing  of  the  Russian 
peasants  is  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  harmony,  which  often 
takes  the  form  of  an  improvised  poly- 
phony. The  harmonization  of  the 
songs  upon  this  program  was  made 
by  a musician,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  untrue  to  common  practice, 
and  both  harmony  and  melody  were 
equally  beautiful  The  music  not 
Russian  was  selected  with  taste,  and 
played  with  what  is  very  near  perfec- 
tion, but  we  would  gladly  have  re- 
mained within  the  enchanted  circle 
of  the  unique  and  haunting  Russian 
melodies. 

As  for  the  playing  of  this  orchestra 
— one  who  would  speak  his  whole 
mind  would  be  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  those  who  have  not  heard 
them.  The  naturally  short  dry  tone 
of  the  balalaika  and  domra,  instru- 
ments of  the  mandolin  variety,  was 
overcome  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  the  players  The  balalaika  solos  by 
Mr.  Pogereloff,  which  were  some- 
what too  long  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  were  of  great  in- 
terest as  showing  how  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  orchestra  were  pro- 
duced: While  listening  to  their 

long  sweeping  phases,  their  cre- 
scendos and  diminuendos,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  there  were  not 
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bowed  and  wind  instruments  some- 
where out  of  sight.  In  all  that  makes 
fine  ensemble  playing;  in  precision, 
unity,  balance  of  tone  and  subtlety 
of  shading,  in  spirit,  verve,  and  pathos 
of  expression  when  these  several 
qualities  were  required,  these  Russian 
players  have  attained  almost  the 
limit  of  artistic  possiblity.  Mr. 
Andreeff,  a wealthy  and  cultivated 
Russian  who  has  devoted  years  and  a 
good-sized  fortune  to  the  building 
up  of  this  orchestra  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  influence,  has  done  won- 
ders with  his  material  and  offers  a 
shining  example  to  conductors  every- 
where. 

As  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  singers.  Their  voices  are  worn 
and  unsympathetic.  The  soprano 
and  contralto  are  afflicted  with  the 
tremolo  in  an  extreme  and  dangerous 
form.  This  is  more  the  pity  because 
the  vocal  selections  were  hardly  less 
interesting  than  those  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  trio  by  Dargomyzsky  is  an 
especially  virile  and  moving  composi- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  infirmities  of 
voice  it  was  sung  with  decided  dra- 
matic power. 

All  the  orchestra  numbers  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  Auvergne 
dance  by  Fomin,  and  Brigot’s  Sere- 
nade receiving  special  favor  Mr. 
Andreeff  was  generous  in  his  re- 
sponses to  recalls 

The  program  follows : 

1.  Introduction  to  a Russian  Suite 
— N.  P.  Fomin. 

2.  “As  a Juicy  Berry’s  Floating  on 
a Sweet  Sea,”  (a  wedding  song 
sung  by  the  bridesmaids.) 

3.  "The  young  Princess  walked 
about,  "She  dangled  a golden 
key,”  (a  wedding  song  sung 


when  the  bride  is  led  off  to  the 
wedding  feast.) 

4.  Rudolf’s  Aria  from  “La  Bo- 
heme,” — Puccini. 

5.  “Danse  d’Auvergne,” — N.  P. 
Fomin.  (A  dance  done  in 
wooden  shoes.) 

6 Valse,  “Souvenir  de  Vienne,”  W. 
W.  Andreeff — Orchestra. 

7.  “In  the  Field  the  Flower 
Blooms  and  Fades.”  (Russian 
National  Song.) 

8.  "Beyond  the  River  Grows  the 
Intoxicating  Hop;  “There  Lives 
My  Darling.”— Orchestra. 

9.  Balalaika  Solo:  (a  Polks  Ma- 
zurka; (b)  Valse  “Caprice,”  W. 
W.  Andreeff — M.  I.  Pogoreloff. 

10.  "In  Church,”  P.  Tchaikovsky — 
Orchestra. 

11.  Serenade,  Brigot — Orchestra. 

12.  (a)  Duet,  “Dawn,”  Tchaikovsky 
— Mile.  L.  Orlova  and  Mile.  O. 
Scriabina,  (b)  Duet,  “Vahnkah- 
Tahnkah,”  Dargomyzsky — M.  N. 
Vasiliev  and  M.  J.  Tomashevitch, 
(c)  Trio,  “As  the  Golden  Cloud 
Dreamt,”  Dargomyzsky — Mile. 
O.  Scriabina,  M.  N.  Valsiliev, 
M.  T.  Thomashevitch. 

13.  Song  of  the  “Volga  Boatmen.” 

14.  Polonaise,  W.  W.  Andreeff  — 
Orchestra. 


AELIOIAN  FELLOWSHIP 
The  Aelioian  Association  makes 
it  possible  for  the  College  to  offer  a 
fellowship  of  $500.00  for  graduate 
study  during  the  coming  year.  The 
fellowship  is  open  to  any  woman 
holding  a degree  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. It  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
candidate  and  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  her  chosen  line  of  work. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  members 
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of  the  Aelioian  Association  when 
other  qualifications  seem  equal. 

Application  must  be  made  by  per- 
sonal letter  from  the  candidate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  accom- 
panied by  (1)  Testimonials  as  to 
ability  and  character  from  qualified 
judges;  (2)  Evidence  of  good  health ; 
(3)  An  account  of  work  done  since 
graduation  and  a clear  statement  of 
plans  for  graduate  study  and  future 
work  and  of  the  reasons  for  apply- 
ing for  the  fellowship;  (4)  Ex- 
amples of  scientific  or  literary  work 
in  the  form  of  papers  or  articles,  or 
accounts  of  research  in  which  the 
candidate  has  been  engaged.  The 
fellowship  must  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  serious  study. 

Applications  for  the  fellowship  for 
the  year  1912-13  will  be  considered  by 
a committee  of  the  faculty  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  or  before  April  1, 
1912.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
MRS.  KIRKE  L.  COWDERY, 
184  Woodland  Ave., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  FELLOW- 
SHIP 

The  Directors  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  Publishing  Com- 
pany have  offered  to  the  College 
$400.00  for  a graduate  fellowship  to 
be  known  as  the  Alumni  Magazine 
Fellowship.  The  College  has  voted 
to  accept  the  offer.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Directors  of,  the  Magazine 
Company  to  offer  this  fellowship  each 
year  but  the  organization  of  the 
Company  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
vote  be  taken  each  year.  The  hold- 
er of  .the  Fellowship  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  Faculty.  There  are  no  re- 


strictions except  that  the  holder  must 
pursue  graduate  study  and  must  be  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  The 
details  of  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment are  being  worked  out  by  the 
committee  of  the  Faculty  and  will  be 
published  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine. 


CHICAGO  LUNCHEON  OF 
OBERLIN  ALUMNAE 

The  Oberlin  women  of  Chicago 
will  meet  for  lunch  regularly  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
Tables  will  be  reserved  at  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  north  grill  room  of 
Marshall  Field’s.  . 

COMMUNICATION 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 

In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Cross  made 
a forceful  appeal  which  I wish  to  sec- 
ond. A careful  display  of  scientific 
specimens,  such  as  a museum  pro- 
vides has  an  educational  value  which 
the  College  can  well  afford  to  give 
to  every  student,  regardless  of  his 
course  of  study.  The  confining  of 
the  Olney  Collection  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  art  department  would 
mean  a distinct  loss  in  the  life  of  the 
College — a calamity  which  no  one 
would  tolerate.  But  we  do  tolerate 
a similar  situation  in  regard  to  the 
other  collections — simply  because  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
them.  By  all  means,  let  11s  pull  to- 
gether for  an  Oberlin  College  Mu- 
seum. 

I am  going  to  suggest,  too,  that 
we  make  the  need  more  urgent. 
Oberlin  Alumni  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  world  and  there  is  no  spot 
(not  even  in  the  United  States) 
where  valuable  scientific  collections 
can  not  be  obtained.  Even  the  larg- 
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est  museums  receive  their  most  valu- 
able materials  from  friends  who  have 
donated  some  of  their  spare  time  to 
its  service.  Here  is  a good  chance 
for  some  of  us  to  combine  a hobby 
for  ourselves  with  a distinct  contri- 
bution to  our  Alma  Mater. 

FRED  H.  STERNS,  ’09. 

Benson,  Nebraska. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

President  King  on  December  30 
spoke  to  a meeting  of  Oberlin  Alumni 
at  Dayton,  Ohio.  On  the  following 
day  he  addressed  the  two  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Associations  of  the  same  place. 

Dean  Cole  has  been  taking 
measures  to  insure  better  standards 
of  scholarship.  Early  in  November 
reports  of  the  work  of  all  new  stu- 
dents were  filed  in  his  office.  Those 
students  whose  work  was  unsatis- 
factory were  called  in  for  personal 
interviews  and  in  some  cases  their 
work  cut  down  to  a smaller  number 
of  hours.  All  those  whose  work 
was  in  any  way  unsatisfactory  were 
again  reported  to  the  Dean  in  De- 
cember and  more  personal  interviews 
followed.  The  result  has  been  that 
many  of  the  students  who  were  re- 
ported as  doing  unsatisfactory  work 
in  November  had  during  the  next 
month  obtained  a satisfactory  record. 
Students  whose  work  was  reported 
as  below  passing  on  the  seoond  re- 
port had  their  work  still  further  re- 
duced and  were  warned  that  students 
who  do  not  carry  successfully  ten  or 
more  hours  during  a semester  may 
be  dropped. 

Thirty-six  of  the  younger  Alumni 
gave  a farewell  dinner  to  Dean  Bos- 
worth  and  Mr.  Bosworth  at  New 
York  just  before  they  sailed  for 
France. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  of  Decem- 
ber 19  contains  an  interview  with 
Professor  C.  W.  Savage  in  which  he 
is  quoted  as  favoring  few  changes 
in  the  foot  ball  rules  and  as  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  a return  to  the  old 
style  of  play. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  returned 
December  12  from  a most  delightful 
western  trip.  On  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember he  gave  a recital  at  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois;  the  following  day,  at  Coffey- 
ville,  Kansas  near  the  Oklahoma 
boundary.  There  an  auito  trip  into 
Oklahoma  had  been  arranged,  an  es- 
pecially pleasant  drive  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  On  the  seventh  he  was 
at  Emporia,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  Miss  Grace  Thomson, 
ex-’i2,  who  had  arranged  for  the  re- 
cital which  he  gave  that  evening.  The 
next  day  Dr.  Andrews  spent  in  New- 
ton, Kansas,  the  home  town  of  Mr. 
Wirkler,  whose  friends  had  arrang- 
ed for  his  coming  and  recital.  Over 
Sunday  he  stayed  in  St.  Louis,  the 
guest  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  auspices  he 
gave  a recital  at  the  Pilgrim  church. 
Preceding  the  concert  the  Organ- 
ists’ Guild  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
entertained  at  dinner  in  his  honor, 
and,  after  it,  a large  reception  was 
held  by  former  Oberlin  students. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
those  members  of  the  Faculty  who  at- 
tended meetings  of  learned  societies 
during  the  holidays : ‘ Dean  Cole, 
Dean  Miller,  Professors  Lord  and 
Cowdery,  the  sessions  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Ohio  Colleges  at  Columbus. 
Dean  Miller  was  reelected  Secretary 
of  the  Association  and  Professor 
Lord  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Departmental  Meet- 
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ings.  Professor  Lord  was  also  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  of  the  Arch- 
aelogical  Institute  at  Pittsburg.  Pro- 
fessor Geiser  attended  the  American 
Political  Association  and  Professor 
Lybyer  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation both  at  Buffalo;  Professors 
Metcalf  and  Budington  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  American  Zoo- 
logists at  Princeton;  Professor  Grov- 
er and  Professor  S.  R.  Williams  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  Washington;  Professor  Wolfe 
attended  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation also  at  Washington.  Pro- 
fessor Savage  was  the  representative 
of  the  College  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  delivered  an 
address  on,  “Impressions  of  Librar- 
ies in  Germany”  before  the  Library 
Club  of  Columbus,  December  17. 

President  King  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Elyria  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  November  21.  Novem- 
ber 27  he  spoke  for  the  Men’s  Club 
of  the  Epworth  Church  of  Cleveland. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science  Professor  F.  O. 
Grover  was  made  a member  at  large 
of  the  executive  committee.  Profes- 
sor M.  M.  Metcalf  was  elected  Vice 
President. 

Professor  Fiske  attended  a series 
of  meetings  held  at  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan, in  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  delivered 
three  lectures  on  rural  phases  of  the 
“Men’s  Religion  and  Forward  Move- 
ment.” 

The  Freshman  men  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  the  'home  of 


President  King  the-  week  of  De- 
cember 1 ith.  The  men  were  invited 
in  four  groups  of  thirty  each  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  evenings.  The  President, 
Dean  Cole,  Dean  Miller,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins  acted  as  hosts.  The 
evenings  were  enjoyably  spent,  each 
one  of  the  guests  feeling  a deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  their 
hosts. 

E.  S.  Bates,  who  was  from  1903- 
1905  instructor  in  English,  has  re- 
cently brought  out  a book  entitled 
'“Touring  in  1600”  .which  is  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Miflin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wight- 
man  have  been  spending  several 
weeks  in  Rome.  They  are  hoping 
that  quarantine  in  Sicily  will  be 
lifted  that  they  many  visit  that  is- 
land. 

W.  F.  Bohn  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Men’s  Brotherhood  of 
Medina,  December  15. 

Professor  A.  FI.  Currier  will  short- 
ly publish  two  volumes,  “The  Pres- 
ent-Day Problems  of  Crime”  and 
“Some  Great  Preachers  of  Christian- 
ity.” 

The  admission  fee  in  the  men’s  lit- 
erar  societies  has  been  reduced 
from  $5.00  to  $3.50.  The  reason  for 
the  reduction  is  that  since  the  U.  L. 
A.  has  given  up  the  library  a large 
fund  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  sanitary  fountains  given  by 
•the  class  of  1911  are  being  install- 
ed in  the  Library. 

The  “Review”  has  been  conducting 
a straw  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States  among  the  students 
and  faculty  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 
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VOTES  RECEIVED 


Wilson  256 

La  Follette  80 

Taft  57 

Roosevelt  17 

Jtiarmon  11 

Hughes  2 

Folk  2 

Bryan  2 


Knox,  Debs  and  Clark  received 
one  vote  each. 

SOURCE  OF  VOTES 


Faculty  21 

Freshmen  54 

Sopliomores  72 

Juniors  87 

Seniors  H2 

Conservatory  25 

Seminary  8 

Academy  26 

Special  College  6 

Men  242 

Women  17° 


To  these  figures  may  be  added  five 
votes  for  Wilson,  three  for  Taft,  two 
for  La  Follette,  two  for  Harmon  and 
one  for  Bryan  which  were  not  sign- 
ed. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

November  21- — Miss  Fola  LaFol- 
lette  gave  a reading  of  the  one  act 
play,  “How  the  Vote  Was  Won”  be- 
fore the  Equal  Suffrage  League.  Be- 
fore the  reading  Miss  LaFollette 
gave  a short  history  of  the  woman’s 
suffrage  movement. 

November  22-24 — Seminary  Confer- 
ence. At  this  important  conference 
twenty-five  seminaries  of  the  middle 
west  and  Canada  were  represented. 
The  discussions  were  not  open  to  the 
public.  Only  delegates  and  seminary 
students  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
topics  discussed  were  such  as  have 
vita!  interest  to  students  of  the  min- 


istry and  to  the  officers  of  seminar- 
ies. Three  of  the  prominent  dele- 
gates spoke  to  the  students  at  chapel, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Johnston  Ross  spoke  Thurs- 
day, giving  an  interpretation  of  the 
Transfiguration;  John  R.  Mott,  on 
Friday  told  of  the  need  of  strong 
men  in  the  ministry;  and  Secretary 
Robbins  of  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  on  Saturday  told  of  his  work 
in  the  Philippines. 

November  25— Concert  by  the  Rus- 
sian Court  Orchestra. 

November  28 — Senator  Bristow 
spoke  before  the  U.  L.  A.  on  “The 
Responsibilities  of  American  Citi- 
zenship.” Senator  Bristow’s  pro- 
gram includes  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, direct  primaries,  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall.  The 
lecture  was  well  received. 

November  29 — At  the  annual  ban- 
quet given  the  football  team  by  the 
Advisory  Board  Louis  A.  Stimson, 
’13,  was  elected  captain  for  the  next 
season. 

November  30 — Thanksgiving.  The 
junior  party  was  held  in  Peters.  The 
entertainments  offered  were  of  a 
dramatic  nature.  The  sophomores 
were  entertained  in  the  James  Brand 
House  by  a farce,  “The  Spirit  of 
1912.”  The  freshmen  held  their 
party  in  Warner  Gymnasium.  Games 
were  the  order  of  the  evening.  The 
senior  party  was  given  up  owing  to 
the  drowning,  Thanksgiving  morning, 
of  Ray  W.  Miller  of  the  senior  class. 
Mr.  Miller  with  two  other  men  were 
duck  hunting  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Mr.  Miller  went  out  in  a boat 
to  retrieve  a duck  which  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  A high  wind  was 
blowing  the  boat  out  into  the  lake 
and  being  unable  to  regain  the  shore 
in  the  boat  he  endeavored  to  swim 
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in.  When  he  had  almost  reached  the 
shore  he  sank  and  drowned  in  spite 
of  efforts  that  nearly  cost  another 
life. 

December  I — The  senior  class  held 
its  first  class  prayer  meeting.  These 
weekly  prayer  meetings  will  con- 
tinue till  the  week  of  prayer  and  per- 
haps longer.  The  other  classes  also 
plan  to  hold  meetings. 

December  2 — Professor  Menzies  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  read  a 
paper  before  the  Physical  Science 
Club  on,  “Hygiene  as  a Required 
Course  in  the  College  Curriculum.” 

December  5-8 — The  men  of  the 
freshman  class  were  entertained  at 
the  home  of  President  King.  Presi- 
dent King,  Dean  Cole,  Dean  Miller 
and  Mr.  Hutchins  acted  as  hosts. 

December  5 — The  Lorain  Chamber 
of  Commerce  visited  Oberlin.  They 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
Men’s  Building. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Crothers  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Thackeray  before  the  Eng- 
lish Department  in  Warner  Hall. 
Mr.  Crothers  is  well  known  for  his 
delightful  essays  and  the  lecture  was 
no  disappointment.  With  an  abund- 
ance of  wit  and  humor  he  character- 
ized Thackeray’s  style  of  novel  writ- 
ing. The  lecture  was  well  attended. 

December  6 — Professor  Wager 
gave  the  first  of  three  chapel  talks 
on  the  elements  of  the  chapel  service. 
He  spoke  of  the  place  of  the  hymn 
in  worship. 

December  7 — Professor  Fullerton 
spoke  in  chapel  of  the  place  of  the 
scripture  in  the  chapel  service  and 
of  the  importance,  in  general,  of  the 
Bible  in  literature  and  religion. 

December  9 — Freshman-sophomore 
indoor  track  meet.  The  contest  was 
close  and  exciting  throughout  and 
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was  won  by  the  sophomores  only  in 
the  last  lap  of  the  relay.  The  time 
of  the  relay  was  reduced  about  four 
seconds  and  the  records  in  the  high 
hurdles  and  the  220  yard  dash.  Har- 
vey of  the  sophomore  class  made  the 
best  showing,  winning  four  firsts  and 
also  the  last  lap  of  the  relay  race. 

December  11— Phi  Delta  defeated 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  in  the  first  inter-soci- 
ety debate.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  was  unanimous. 

iDecember  12 — President  King  gave 
the  third  of  the  series  of  chapel 
talks.  His  subject  was  “Prayer.” 

Lecture  in  the  U.  L.  A.  course  by 
W.  M.  R.  French,  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  on  “The  Ana- 
logies Between  Art  and  Literature.” 
Not  very  much  was  made  of  the  “an- 
alogies” but  the  lecture  was  a delight- 
ful analysis  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  successful  pictorial  are.  These 
were  summarized  as  : principality,  bal- 
ance, curvature,  continuity,  radiation, 
repetition,  contrast,  and  simplicity. 

December  15 — At  the  request  of 
the  Faculty  the  Musical  Union  gave 
three  choruses  from  the  Messiah  in 
place  of  the  regular  chapel  service. 

Professor  R.  J.  Banks  delivered  a 
lecture  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
Seminary  on  the  “Hittites.”  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  with  the  stere- 
opticon  and  many  of  the  slides  were 
very  interesting. 

December  18 — Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 
of  the  City  Temple,  London,  lectured 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Seminary. 
The  following  morning  he  addressed 
the  students  in  chapel.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  expounded  and  interpreted 
some  of  the  Beautitudes.  He  was 
heard  with  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  students. 

December  20 — Fall  term  ends. 
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The  trip  of  the  Glee  Club  is  un- 
usually long.  The  itinerary  follows : 
Bryan,  Ohio,  December  20. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  December  21. 
Dennison,  Iowa,  December  22. 
York,  Nebraska,  December  23. 
Sunday,  December  24 
Denver,  Colorado,  December  25. 
Montclair,  Colorado,  December  26. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  Decem- 
ber 28. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  De- 
cember 28. 

Pueblo,  Colorado,  December  29. 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  December  30. 
Sunday,  December  31. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  January  1. 
Moundridge,  Kansas,  January  2. 
Newton,  Kansas,  January  3. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  4. 

De  Kalb,  Illinois,  January  5. 

Oak  Park  (Chicago),  January  6. 
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Alumni  News. 


WLIL  ARTHUR  DIETRICK,  ’9 7 

The  following  is  part  of  an  article 
appearing  in  a recent  newspaper  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y. : 

“In  response  to  a call  extended 
from  Rumford  Congregational 
Church,  London,  England,  Rev.  Will 
Arthur  Dietrick,  a native  of  Lock- 
port,  cabled  his  acceptance  from  this 
city  last  night  and  will  accept  the 
new  pastorate  for  a 'trial  period  of 
six  months.  Mr.  Dietrick  at  the 
present  time  is  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  pulpit  orators  in  that 
city. 

“The  call  from  England,  it  is  un- 
derstood, is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant assignments  presented  to  an 
American  pastor  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national recognition  since  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Aked  was  called  from 
London  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
pastorate  in  April,  1907.  The  call 
from  Rumford  church  came  to  him 
while  he  was  on  a lecturing  tour 
through  various  parts  of  Europe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern 
Lyceum  Bureau  of  Boston. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dietrick  is  a compara- 
tively young  man,  being  about  35 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  and 
was  graduated  from  Lockport  high 
school.  Subsequently  he  prepared 
here  for  entrance  into  Oberlin  Col- 
lege where  he  was  graduated,  after- 
wards beginning  his  theological 
studies  at  the  same  institution.  While 
in  London  he  was  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  make  one  of  a party 
of  scientists  by  the  British  govern- 


ment to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  next  year  in  Portugal.  Rum- 
ford church  boasts  one  of  the  larg- 
est missions  for  work  in  the  slums 
of  London  of  any  church  in  that  city 
and  settlement  work  has  always  been 
of  particular  interest  to  Mr.  Diet- 
rick. 

“During  his  upwards  of  ten  years 
in  the  Congregational  ministry,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dietrick  has  achieved  moist  cred- 
itable distinction  and  Lockport  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  being  the 
birthplace  and  early  home  of  this 
now  prominent  figure  in  international 
religious  work. 

“Besides  being  a scientist  and 
theologian,  Mr.  Dietrick  is  a delight- 
fully fluent  speaker  and  his  manner 
is  most  captivating  to  an  audience. 
With  him  in  to  his  new  pastorate 
in  Britain  Mr.  Dietrick  will  take  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of 
Lockport  friends  who  believe  that  a 
more  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness 
awaits  his  coming.” 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’66— A portrait  of  Anne  Eugenia 
F.  Morgan,  professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Wellesley  College  1878-1900  has 
recently  been  hung  at  Wellesley.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  form  the  begin- 
ning of  a memorial  collection  to  be 
placed  in  the  old  library. 

’72 — Corporations  and  the  State  is 
the  title  of  a volume  recently  publish- 
ed by  Senator  T.  E.  Burton. 

’83 — Among  the  preachers  for  No- 
vember at  Wellesley  College  was 
Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift  of  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts. 

’86—  R A.  Harper  has  been  called 
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from  die  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
be  head  of  the  botany  department  of 
Columbia  University. 

’go — Professor  Edward  W.  Clark 
of  Rome  lectured  recently  at  Wells 
College. 

’90 — Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock 
will  be  for  the  school  year  at  2721 
Maryland  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

’94 — Wells  L.  Griswold  has  resign- 
ed his  position  ais  principal  of  the 
Rayen  high  school  at  Youngstown 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  Dol- 
lar Savings  and  Trust  Company  of 
Youngstown,  a banking  company  with 
a capital  of  $1,500,000. 

’95 — Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  rhetoric 
and  English  at  Wellesley  College. 
Mr.  Sheffield  has  been  assistant  in 
English  at  Harvard  for  two  years 
and  was  for  four  years  head  master 
in  English  at  the  University  School 
at  Cleveland. 

’97— C.  K.  T racy  is  to  have  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  his  work  in 
the  International  College  at  Smyrna. 
He  sailed  for  the  United  States  on 
December  2nd. 

’99 — J-  Merle  Davis  is  spending  the 
year  in  this  country,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  work  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Tokyo,  Japan.  His  address 
for  the  winter  will  be,  Stoughton, 
Wisconsin. 

’9g — Miss  Abba  Harrington  is 
teaching  in  Rust  University,  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi. 

’99 — C.  Max  Rettig  is  manager  for 
Utah  and  Nevada  of  the  National* 
Life  Company.  Mr.  Rettig’s  address 
its  2485  Jefferson  Avenue,  Ogden,; 
Utah. 

’01 — Rev.  Albert  E.  LeRoy  has  re-| 


turned  to  his  mission  field  at  Adams 
Mission  Station,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

’01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Birdseye 
are  spending  some  time  in  Oberlin. 
They  expect  to  return  in  February  to 
Honolulu. 

’01 — ‘Rev.  S.  K.  Emurian  is  now  lo- 
cated in  West  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 1357  South  Paxon  Street 
is  Mr.  Emurian’s  address. 

’02 — W.  M.  Fraser  is  connected 
with  the  Texas  Company,  New  York 
City.  His  address  is  17  _ Battery 
Place. 

’02 — Miss  Marjory  Strong  is  teach- 
ing English  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Miss  Strong's  address  is  7 Chester 
Terrace. 

’04 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Bishop,  Cornwallis,  Montana,  No- 
v mber,  1911,  a son,  Harry  Herman. 
Mr.  Bishop  will  be  better  remembered 
by  the  Greek  form  of  his  name — 
Papadopoulos.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  fruit 
culture  in  Montana. 

’04 — H.  Siemens,  who  makes  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months, 
traveled  over  three  months  by  auto- 
mobile only  Covering  4000  miles. 
The  winter  months  he  spends  at  var- 
ious places  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

’04 — Miss  Olive  Sieben  is  teach- 
ing mathematics  in  the  Geneseo 
Township  high  school.  Miss  Sie- 
ben’s  address  is  403  College  Ave- 
nue. 

’04 — Miss  Mary  E.  Kitchell  is 
teaching  in  Westchester  Academy, 
White  Plains.  New  York. 

\ ’05 — Miss  Nancy  M.  Gleason  is 

^teaching  English  in  the  high  school 

I at  Alhambra,  California.  Miss 
Gleason’s  address  is  1 1 17  Common- 
wealth Avenue. 
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’06— E.  E.  Pratt,  Ph.  D.  delivered 
a lecture,  November  21,  before  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pratt  is  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Statistics  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
Advisory  Secretary  of  the  Business 
Men’s  Group  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture.  Other  lecturers  in 
the  same  course  are:  Louis  N. 

Brandeis,  Professor  Hanus,  Profes- 
sor Irving  Fisher  and  Dr.  Felix  Ad- 
ler. 

’06 — Miss  Bertha  Carter  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  ancient  history  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  ad- 
dress is  3042  Ellis  Avenue. 

’06 — Miss  Alfaretta  Gregg  is  teach- 
ing English  in  Albert  Lea,  Minne- 
sota. Her  address  is  210  Ermine 
Street. 

’06— Bom — To  Mr.  Aubrey  W. 
Goodenough  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pearl 
Goodenougji,  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, July  22,  191 1,  a son,  Maurice 
Herbert. 

’06 — Mr  Aubrey  W.  Goodenough 
has  been  obliged  on  account  of  ill 
health  to  resign  his  position  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  in  Whit- 
man College,  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton. After  several  weeks  spent  in 
Montana  camping  and  later  at  Bat- 
tle Creek  Sanitarium,  he  was  again 
able  to  take  up  academic  work.  At 
present  he  is  spending  the  latter  part 
of  the  semester  in  graduate  work  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mrs. 
Goodenough  and  the  children  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

’07 — Miss  Louise  Rodenbaeck  ex- 
pects to  return  from  German  soon 
to  take  up  teaching. 

’0 7 — Miss  Mary  Stone  is  teaching 


in  the  high  school  at  Font  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

’07 — J.  C.  Boyers  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  secretary  of  the  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyers 
will  continue  to  live  in  New  York. 

’07— Born— To  Dr.  Ernest  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Runyon  Brown,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 2,  1911,  a son,  Gordon  Brown. 

’07— O.  C.  M. — E.  Harold  Geer 
has  changed  hiis  address  in  Paris, 
France.  It  is  at  present,  Care 
Madame  Delage,  5 rue  de  Mogador. 

’08 — F.  O.  Koehler  has  taken 
charge  of  the  boys’  work  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  Minneapolis. 

’08 — Miss  Vera  A.  Tinker  is  locat- 
ed in  Portland,  Oregon  and  is  work- 
ing in  the  circulating  department  of 
the  public  library.  Miss  Tinker’s 
address  is  130  E.  10th  Street. 

’09 — -W.  G.  Burroughs  has  contri- 
buted an  illustrated  article  to  the 
Journal  of  Geology,  October-Novem- 
ber,  1911,  on  “The  Uniformity  Be- 
tween the  Bedford  and  Berea  Forma- 
tions of  Northern  Ohio.”  The  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quar- 
terly for  April-July,  1911,  also  con- 
tains an  article  by  Mr.  Burroughs 
entitled,  “Oberlin’s  Part  in  the  Slav- 
ery Conflict” 

'09 — Miss  Florence  Waite  who  has 
been  studying  in  the  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy and  Civics  in  Chicago  has 
been  elected  to  organize  the  asso- 
ciated charities  in  Danville,  Illinois. 

’09 — Frank  R.  Gott  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Jackson,  Minne- 
sota. 

To — F.  O.  Anderegg  is  studying 
commercial  chemistry  in  Harvard 
University. 
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’io — R.  J.  Riggs  who  has  been 
working  in  Montana  and  the  Dako- 
tas with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
has  returned  to  Oberlin  and  will  take 
up  graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  after  the  holidays. 

’io — Miss  Sappho  M.  Beamer  is 
now  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Her 
address  is  3724  Broadway. 

’11 — Keyes  D.  Metcalf’s  address  is 
New  York  City,  476  Fifth  Axenue. 

’11 — Gertrude  Wilder  Stevens  Hol- 
lister has  been  appointed  by  the 
school  board  of  her  home  city, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  as  a teacher  in  the 
freshman  classes  of  the  local  high 
school.  She  has  been  (supplying  in 
this  capacity  for  some  time,  teach- 
ing Latin  and  mathematics.  The 
appointment  is  for  the  year  1911. 

’11 — J.  B.  Andrews  is  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Tokyo,  Japan.  Mr  Andrews’  ad- 
dress is  care  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 
Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  who  was 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke,  has 
been  appointed  dean  of  the  Woman’s 
College  and  professor  of  psychology 
at  Reed.  Miss  Rowland  was  for 
three  years  a student  at  Oberlin.  She 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 


Radcliffe  in  1903  and  that  of  Ph.  D. 
in  1905.  Miss  Rowland  has  published 
a number  of  psychological  treatises. 
She  will  spend  the  second  semester 
of  the  present  year  at  Pacheia  Ammos 
on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  she 
will  assist  Edith  Hall  in  the  work 
of  excavation. 

Miss  Maud  Gray,  a student  in  the 
Conservatory  ’o7-’o8  is  to  graduate 
this  year  from  the  Boston  Conserva-  lA 
tory  of  Music.  She  recently  appear- 
ed with  success  at  a public  recital. 

Miss  Eva  Heusner,  a former  stu- 
dent in  the  Conservatory,  has  been 
granted  a six  months’  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  'her  work  in  the  girls’ 
school  at  Maui,  H.  T. 

Miss^  Irene  Baughman  and  Rev. 
Albert  Putman  Davis  were  married 
in  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of 
Pomona,  California,  Thursday  even- 
ing, November  16,  1911.  After  Jan- 
uary first,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  will 
be  at  home  at  425’ East  Holt  Ave- 
nue. 

Charles  A.  Marvin,  secretary  of  the 
department  of  public  safety  of  Cleve- 
land, died  suddenly  at  bis  home,  De- 
cember 19.  He  had  been  secretary 
to  Mr.  Hogan  in  his  late  campaign 
for  mayor  and  it  is  thought  that 
overwork  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Marvin  was  a student  in 
Oberlin,  ’88- ’89. 
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Necrology. 


LEONARD  FLETCHER  PARK- 
ER, ’51 

Leonard  F.  Parker  died  at  Grin- 
ned, Iowa,  December  11,  1911. 

Leonard  F.  Parker  was  born  at 
Arcade,  New  York,  August  3,  1825. 
H'is  father  died  when  he  was  but 
four  years  old  and  when  he  entered 
the  preparatory  department  at  Ober- 
lin  in  1847  Mr.  Parker  was  obliged 
ito  rely  on  his  own  energy  for  his 
support.  He  graduated  from  the 
College  in  1851  and  entered  the  Sem- 
inary but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
work  there  because  of  ill  health.  For 
a time  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Brownsville,  Pa.  but  re- 
moved to  Grinned,  Iowa  in  1856.  He 
was  a member  of  the  first  faculty  of 
Iowa  College  at  Grinned,  founded  in 
i860. 

August  21,  1853  Professor  Parker 
married  his  class  mate,  Miss  Sarah 


C.  Pearse.  Of  their  five  children 
only  one  survives,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Parker  died  June 
5,  1900.  Professor  Parker  married 
Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Clarke,  August  19, 
1903.  During  the  later  part  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Parker  was  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  46th  Iowa  Infantry, 
he  was  a member  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, 1868-70,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  1858-62  and  from  1870 
to  ’87  he  was  professor  in  the  Iowa 
State  University.  Here  he  first 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  later 
history.  Leaving  the  State  Uni- 
versity he  returned  to  Grinned  where 
he  was  Professor  of  History,  in  act- 
ive service  Emeritus  till  his 
death.  He  held  the  degrees  of  A. 
M.,  ’si,  and  D.  D.,  ’95  from  Oberlin 
and  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 


V, 


Christmas  is  not  the  only  time  that  we 
sell  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  and  the 
Alumni  Pin.  It  makes  an  ideal  gift  at 
any  time. 


W.  P.  CAR  RUTH  ERS 

J eweler 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 


Twelve  instructors.  Ten  practice  kindergartens.  Eighteenth  year. 
Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and  intones 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  mus.cal  advantages  owmg  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Mus.c.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 


Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  LINES 

The  Convenient  Route  Between 

OBERLIN 

and 

Cleveland.  Elyria,  Lorain,  Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst,  Grafton, 

Berea,  Medina,  Wooster,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston 
Lodi,  West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield, 

Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrns. 

Baggage  Checked  in  Accordance  With  Regular  Baggage  Rules  of  the  Company 
SPEED  COMFORT  SAFETY 

Secure  Time  Tables  From  Agents 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

F.  H.  MADDOCK,  Agt.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  615  Garfield  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HE  Morehouse  Co. 

F O RMERLY  H.  R.  HATCH  CO. 
619-626  Euclid  Avanue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Established  more  than  59  years  ago 
And  maintaining  a leading  position  in  the 
Offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

Shoes 

Retailers  and  Importers  of 
Dry  Goods,  Garments  and 
Kindred  Merchandise 

Rugs 


Millinery 

Oriental 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Gaps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


3E=1E 


DC 


4 PER  CENT  AND  SAFETY 

Note  our  Comparison  of  Deposits  below.  Could  you  ask 
for  a stronger  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have  in  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  our  bank  ? 

September  1,1910  . . $ 1 §*503,608 


November  10,  1910 
January  II,  1911 
March  7,  1911 
June  7.  1911 
September  25,  1911 

Gain  in  12  months 


18,990,617 

19.286,121 

20,874,100 

21,761,116 

23,077,676 

4,574,068 


4 per  cent  paid  on  Savings  Accounts 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  1 2 Banking  by  Mail 

theGUARDIAN 

S AVINGS  and  trust  company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

nr~i  i 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  ^ey-Dont 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  positron  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  tune,  at  small Icort.  t 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position, 
our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  Why 
Z How"  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  n^e*ary  for  a thorcmgh 
retraining.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  tcday  for  these  self  help 

booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


